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Crane, in which, so far as we can judge from the correspond- 
ence, Dr. Crane has, without knowing it, put himself in the 
wrong. The result was that two union services were held 
on Thanksgiving Day with great increase of interest, ac- 
companied by a diminution of Christian charity. The 
affair has importance for the general public because it 
throws a doubt upon the relations between Dr. Thomas and 
Mr. Jones. The People’s Church of Chicago has decided 
to be counted neither with the ultra-orthodox nor with the 
liberal churches of Chicago. What course Dr. Thomas will 
take if the projected movement to found people’s churches 
begins, according to the programme, seems to be uncertain. 


od 


Dr. GREER of St. Bartholomew’s Parish has declined to be 
the bishop of Western Massachusetts. One reason that has 
been given for the expectation that Dr. Greer would leave his 
parish for the easier work of the bishopric is that he is weary 
from overwork. His decision to remain in New York has 
been made out of loyalty to a task which has grown under 
his hands to such an extent that, while it is burdensome to 
him, it would be crushing to a new incumbent. Only a 
glance at the general financial statement of the church is 
needed to show the volume of business transacted. ‘The ex- 
penditures for the year 1900 were $220,262.97. Of the re- 
ceipts, over $80,000 came through the hands of the rector, 
over $60,000 through the church treasurer, over $61,000 
through the parish house treasurer. The organization over 
which Dr. Greer presides is in the transition period, when 
the Church undertakes to do that which later must be pro- 
vided for by the community at large and by the State. The 
history of civilization has run along parallel with the history 
of the Church. The Church has invented more ways of in- 
creasing human happiness, devised more plans for mutual 
benefit, and founded more institutions for the general good 
than all other institutions put together. But in the course 
of progress the Church remains, while the institutions it or- 
ganizes set up for themselves and lead an independent life. 
We have heard some report that Dr. Greer has confessed 
that the high tide of attendance has passed in his church 
and its allied organizations. This is only what might be ex- 
pected, and in fact ought to be expected. In a long time 
the Church is the most efficient ally of civilization when it 
creates and throws off libraries, museums, training schools, 
hospital, etc., keeping for the Church itself the life, health, 
and strength which give it creative power. 


a 


Tue death of Prof. James Henry Thayer at Cambridge 
soon after his retirement from the active duties of his pro- 
fession was a great surprise to all who knew him. Although 
seventy-four years of age, he was so alert in manner and 
vigorous in bearing that he seemed likely to pass on into a 
cheerful old age. His experience at Cambridge has almost 
exactly covered the period in which the Andover Theological 
School has passed from the old conditions to the new. Prof. 
Thayer, while occupying a chair at Andover, felt the burden 
of the obligations imposed by the laws of the school to sub- 
scribe to a creed which he did not believe. Although ways 
were provided to ease the consciences of those who no longer 
represented the original position of the school and its found- 
ers, Prof. Thayer declined to avail himself of them, saying 
that he was bound in honor to accept the creed or resign his 
chair. Without change of belief he passed from Andover to 
Cambridge, where, although liberal in his orthodoxy, he was 
very conservative in comparison with other members of the 
faculty. Now such changes have been made at Andover 
that he might hold his place without putting a strain upon 
his conscience. Within a year Prof. Platner has passed from 
Cambridge to Andover, and Dr. Moore is soon coming from 
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Andover to Cambridge. Undoubtedly, Prof. Thayer’s brave 


protest years ago has made the way easier for all who have 
come after him. 


Makers and Menders. 


The rush of civilization is so vehement that there is hardly 
time to repair the tools and the machinery with which we 
work, Even men and women who are out of repair are 
thrust aside, and their places are taken by those who are 
willing and ready to do the work that is needed. The fac- 
tory is hardly built and its enginery and machinery installed 
before it is hopelessly antiquated. In many cases it does 
not pay to make improvements or to repair that which is 
broken. Competition sets up apparatus brought down to 
date, and the half-new inventions in use are superseded by 
the newest of the new. Creation, invention, discovery, fill 
the minds of men and employ all their powers. ee 

Some time before he was President of the United States, 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote an essay on “Reform through 
Social Work,” which now appears in the Fortnightly Review 
of London. He states the new ideal of work for the better- 
ment of mankind in a vigorous paragraph which we quote: 
“Much can be done in downright charitable work, and there 


are great fragments of our social life in which the work must — 


be done in part or-im whole charitable. The charity workers 
do an-amount of good which in some cases is literally in- 
estimable. Yet, on the whole, it becomes ever increasingly 
evident that the. largest opportunity for work along the lines 
of social and civic betterment lies with the independent 
classes of the community, the classes which have not yielded 
to the many kinds of downward pressure always so strong in 
city life. Sometimes this work may take the form of an 
organized effort to secure greater equality of opportunity. 
Sometimes the best way to work is the oldest and simplest ; 
that is, by trying the effect of character upon character.” 
This is the conclusion to which the most earnest workers in 
all departments of philanthropy are coming. 


The majority of men and women are not cripples in body | 


or in mind; they are not defective or delinquent. They do 
not need the hospital, the reform school, or the prison. They 
are decent individuals of an average sort, intent upon main- 
taining themselves, living by hard work, and hoping as they 
pass to get some comfort out of the process, and do some- 
thing to help their fellows along. The masterful spirits wield 
great powers and control great resources. They make or 
mar the destiny of communities and nations. They take little 
interest in and are almost ignorant of the pits of want and 
woe into which so many of their fellows are falling. Now 
the best workers see that in their philanthropy they must 


more and more work to prevent the evils from which men 


suffer. They know that once down and under the feet of 
the multitude, pressing on with vigor to secure the ends of 
action, little can be done for the unfortunate who have from 
the beginning’ missed their way in life. 

The great work of the hospital now is not healing and 
mending so much as learning through these processes how 
to prevent the accidents and the diseases which make heal- 
ing and. mending necessary. President Roosevelt, in his 
article, shows how half a dozen men in New York, working 
through churches and social settlements, have discovered the 
true way.of.reform. They have learned. how to help, not by 
the “soup-kitchen style of philanthropy,’ which, he says, 
“is worse than useless; for.in philanthropy, as everywhere 
else in life, almost as much harm is done by soft-headedness 
as by hard-heartedness. The highest type of philanthropy is 
that which springs from the feeling of brotherhood, and 
which, therefore, rests on the self-respecting, healthy basis 
of mutual obligation and common effort.” For instance, of 
the University Settlement, he says: “They demand on the 
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part of those who work in thénifinfinitely more than the sac- 
rifice of almsgiving, for they demand a helping hand in that 
progress which for the comfort of all must be given to all. 
They help people to help themselves, not only in work and 
self-support, but in right thinking and right living.” 

We believe that, as Dr. Hale has recently shown \in the 
Register, the children of light may consider the ways of 
Tammany with profit to themselves and those for whom they 
work. If every minister and every church would do with 
righteous intent and wholesome methods the kind of house- 
to-house work that is done by the Tammany organization, any 
community might be cleaned in a year of its worst evils 
which infest society. Mr. Roosevelt says: “The church is, 
of all places, that in which men should meet on the basis of 
their common humanity under conditions of sympathy and 
mutual self-respect. All must work alike in the church, in 
order to get the full benefit from it; but it is not the less 
true that we have a peculiar right to expect systematic effort 
from men and women of education and leisure. Such people 
should justify by their work the conditions of society which 
have rendered possible their leisure, their education, and their 
wealth. Money can never take the place of service; and, 
though here and there it is absolutely necessary to have the 
paid worker, yet normally he is not an adequate substitute 
for the volunteer.” 


About Seeing. 


The time of the year has come when the American, people 
has settled down to steady work. For two months last sum- 
mer every man possessed of average means was more or less 
a migrant. He is rare even in the laboring classes who has 
not had an outing. Excursions carry crowds at so low a 
rate that we may say that vacation belongs at last to the peo- 
ple. The question is not the ability to leave home and es- 
cape toil for a season, but what to see and how to see it to 
the best advantage. Humboldt tells us that, when travelling 
in the Andes, he was compelled to divide his party for ob- 
servation, so that they followed up on opposite sides of a 
vast valley. When the hour arrived that he should have 
been able to welcome his companions, nothing had been 
seen of them. Expressing his great anxiety, his Indian 
guides said to him: “ You have no cause for anxiety, Sefior. 
There they are,” pointing across the valley, where they pro- 
fessed to be able to easily distinguish the persons sought for. 
Humboldt adds that, using a very powerful field-glass, he 
was able barely to distinguish what these children of nature 
saw with the naked eye. This story illustrates the sharp 
distinction between individuals, when seeking td see and to 
know the world. ‘I must go away for a while,” said Sterl- 
ing; “for I am growing blind. I do not see anything but 
trees, and men as trees walking. I must get away where I 
can find God and myself.” Jesus went up into a mountain, 
apart from even his disciples, in order that he might talk 
with God. There he faced the inner world as well as the 
outer; and seeing meant, to him, finding the greater experi- 
ences and lessons of a responsible soul. Sight with us has 
come to mean something more than ability to distinguish 
things: we must also see that which things imply. In the 
visible creation we behold the eternal purpose and the ever- 
present Thinker. The oldest word for moral character was 
“ upward-looking.” The simple instincts of primitive man 
summed up all research in the word “Sky Father.” ‘The 
science of our own day leads us along the same road, to rec- 
ognize our childhood in nature and our heredity from the 
Father. 

The difference between the open eye of the savage and 
the open eye of the cultured soul is finely illustrated by 
Charlevoix’s description of a voyage to the “ Detroit of Lake 
Erie” in 1781. He says: “ Were we always to sail, as I did 
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then, with a serene sky, in the most charming climate, and 
on water as clear as that of the purest fountain, were we 
sure of finding everywhere secure and agreeable places to 
pass the night in, where we might enjoy the pleasure of 
hunting at a small expense, breathe at our ease the purest air, 
and enjoy the prospects of the finest country of the world, 
we might be tempted to travel to the end of our days. Each 
day a new situation, chosen at pleasure, a neat, commodious 
house, built and furnished with all necessaries in less than a 
quarter of an hour, with a pavement of flowers springing up 
on a carpet of the most beautiful green, on all sides simple 
and natural beauties, unadulterated and inimitable by art.’ 
Here is the trained mind—trained in the life and the 
schools of civilization — turned back upon nature; and it 
becomes poetic. It was the real culture of the voyager’s 
soul that made him capable of being a child of nature. | 
When he shook off the conventionalism of civilization, he 
carried with him a civilized instinct. To read his words 
makes our fingers tingle with a longing to touch the oars, 
forgetting the town and forever escaping the superfluities of 
conventionalism, The savage, with all his keenness of 
vision, knows but little of the world, sees but little of its 
beauty and its worth. It has been the office of the evolution 
of centuries to create the poet, who may idealize the facts of 
wild life, and weave them into the rhythm of love, hope, and 
longing. If we gather something from our various outings, 
we also must contribute something to nature. 

Emerson says: “To speak truly, few adult persons can 
see nature. Most people do not see the sun. The sun 
illuminates only the eye of a man, but shines into the eye 
and heart of the child. Standing on the bare ground,— my 
head bathed by the blithe air, and uplifted into infinite 
space,— all meaner egotism vanishes. I am nothing. I see 
all. I am part and parcel of God. Nature always wears 
the color of the spirit.” Our outings should be educative, 
not only in training the outward eye, but in opening the 
inward eye to a larger apprehension of life and duties of 
living. The art of seeing is that one of the fine arts which 
should lie at the basis of education and of living. Are we 
made better able to take up the duties of life, and are we 
wiser to help others? are the questions that measure the value 
of travel and experience. : 


After Thanksgiving. 


During the year preceding Thanksgiving the nation suffered 
a conspicuous and most grievous sorrow. It is inevitable 
that many persons should remember in connection with the 
Thanksgiving season that they had many trials and disap- 
pointments and losses mingled with their blessings. It would 
be a mockery to look away from these things and justify 
gratitude only in what can be selected from our lot that is 
fortunate. Thanksgiving would be but a pleasant deception 
if it only led us through memory as Oriental emperors were 
led through their capitals, with the unpleasant sights con- 
cealed, the streets cleaned only where they passed, and 
the miserable people hidden from the imperial gaze. 
The permanence of gratitude rests on uneven supports, if only 
our prosperities build it withinus. We distrust the validity of 
thanks, if, while we have reckoned things to be thankful for, 
we have not ventured to think of our misfortunes. It is no 
contradiction of thanksgiving if we give a second thought to 
our misfortunes, and ask how such candid recognition can 
be reconciled with gratefulness, 

It must not be pretended, however, that it is in human 
nature to be thankful for misfortunes. We should have es- 
caped them if we could: we shall still avoid them whenever 
we can, and we cannot hypnotize them. They were real, and 
they were lamentable. So long as their first effect remains, 
they will be drops of bitterness in the cup of joy. Thankful- 
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ness is not possible for misfortunes, butit is possible for what 
we have got out of them. It cannot be denied that every one 
may discover some good connected with them that it would 
not be easy to see could have come without them. If they 
have been borne, the bearing has engendered strength. No 
struggle was ever maintained that did not leave its blessing. 
The root meaning of the word “ tribulation ” is the root mean- 
ing-of its experience. It is a threshing by which the wheat 
in us is separated from the chaff. The nation learned many 
a lesson, and the people gained no scanty harvest, from the 
mourning that spread so far and struck so deep. It is true to 
a greater extent than can be measured that the private sor- 
rows whose recollection smothers gratitude have wrought 
good in the afflicted. Death has touched life with sanctity. 
Unsuspected powers of endurance have been engendered. 
Some events prove to have been the best, which seemed to 
be the worst possible. If the truth has been hard, it has 
nevertheless been more fortunate than any ease of delusion. 
Appreciation has been quickened, so that the things left with 
us are the more valued for our deprivations. The soil 
ploughed most deeply and most often yields the most. 
Failures even have been the increment of power. The wide 
law of compensation is no mockery. It applies everywhere, 
and it will entitle every one to a measure of true gratitude. 
“What have we to be thankful for?” said a young man, 
bitterly, to his mother, feeling more than anything else their 
poverty. ‘‘I have you to be thankful for,” she replied: 
“and that is a great deal.” So in the case of adversity 
there may often be found a fruitful sweetness. 

But such thoughts, it may be said, have more the nature 
of consolation than of gratitude, They have the character 
of a grave philosophy more than of such gladness as belongs 
to thanksgiving. Still, over against them range the dark 
facts whose shadow haunts us. The measure of possible 
gratefulness is real, yet it is a measure; and thanksgiving is 
by so much limited, 

This is true, and for this reason thanksgiving more than an 
answer to the question, What have I to be thankful for? The 
deeper question rather is, Out of what will a spontaneous and 
victorious sentiment of gratitude spring? What will inspire 
such a sentiment,— a sentiment as joyful and thankful as the 
satisfaction in having the dearest desire, and yet unquenched 
by the denial of such satisfaction? If there is no answer to 
such a question, then thanksgiving has an enemy to be 
avoided; and, to indulge it, one must for a time retreat from 
life. If there is an answer, then to learn it must give us 
cause for the greatest thankfulness conceivable. It will be 
a thankfulness not skulking from misfortune, gathering forti- 
tude from the remnants.of good, but a thankfulness above 
misfortune, commanding it, and enabling us to assimilate 
regret. 

It is this splendid practicability which a religious faith 
demonstrates. In a conviction that there is a higher unity 
in which all things work together for good — and that a good 
not all postponed nor ever ended —have men found a per- 
manent root of blessing. He who can say with Herbert,— 


“Thou that hast giv’n so much to me 
Give one thing more, a grateful heart: 


Not thankfull when it pleaseth me, 

As if thy blessings had spare dayes, 

But such a heart whose pulse may be 
Thy praise,”— 


he who has found his way to this has found the eternal 
springs which no drought of suffering can exhaust and no 
winter of doubt can freeze. 

In the literature of Buddhism may be read the story of a 
woman — like her in the Gospels whom others condemned, 
but to whom Jesus said, “Go in peace’’— who sought the 
gates of heaven. But, when the keeper at the entrance saw 
her that she was a sinner, he shut the door. Sadly she turned 
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away into outer darkness. But then came the thought which 
rose in words to her lips, ‘‘ Thank God there is a heaven, 
though I may not enter there.’”’ And suddenly a great joy 
filled her heart; and, when she lifted up her eyes, lo, she was 
in heaven, far within the gates in the midst of everlasting 
light. 5, is 

It is no legend, but daily fact that souls in sorrow and pain 
are lifted up in the faith there is a God of love, though their 
lot is hard. A great joy fills the heart out of whose depths 
may rise the cry, Thank God there is God, from whom noth- 
ing can separate his children,—not persecution nor distress 
nor peril nor the sword, things present nor things to come | 

They who cherish this assurance do make the heaven they 
hope indeed their home. In such a faith does life find a 
meaning,— a meaning which joins the ends of experience in 
endless thanksgiving, and transports us, as if through the air, 
into the midst of light supernal. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Unitarian Name. 


Not the least interesting of the results of the International 
Council in London is the discovery of the significance and 
value of the denominational name which Unitarians have 
inherited. There have been many discussions in our little 
communion about the name “ Unitarian,” and, while we 
practically concluded that we must bear the name with what- 
ever honor or odium attaches to it, yet there are still a good 
many of us who wish that we had inherited another label. 

This feeling has been even more wide-spread among our 
English Unitarian brethren than in this country, as the great 
weight of Dr. Martineau’s influence was thrown in favor of a 
change of title. When we organized the “ International Coun- 
cil of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers,” a number of my friends and wisest counsellors 
urged that the use of the Unitarian name in the title of the 
Council would be fatal to its influence. Indeed, it was held 
that no such council could be gathered if that theological limi- 
tation were put in the title. I confess that I had some mis- 
givings myself; and, when our delegates to the First Interna- 
tional Council sailed for England last spring, it was under- 
stood between us that, if it was found in London that the name 
was ahindrance, and prevented other liberal religious thinkers 
and workers from co-operating with us, we should not urge 
its continuance. But what is the result? Far from proving 
a hindrance, it is really the Unitarian name that has given to 
the Council a great part of its significance and power. Our 
friends and fellow-workers in Europe have discovered through 
us a name and a fellowship in which they all rejoice, and they 
have repeatedly testified not only to their pleasure in the * 
most inclusive and appropriate name which has yet been 
found for liberal Christians, but also to their great apprecia- 
tion of the fact that organized fellowships in America and 
England and Hungary already bore this inclusive and honor- 
able name and maintained an inspiring tradition. 

If, indeed, the name “ Unitarian” means nothing more than 
anti-Trinitarian, then, of course, it is, and always will be, a 
miserable misnomer ; but our European friends have no such 
association with the name. It is not to them a sign of theo-~ 
logical division or the outcome of a half-forgotten doctrinal 
controversy. It is the name which best signifies to them the 
unifying tendencies in religious history, such as many ear- 
ae souls the world over are ready to support and help for- 
ward. 

Must we not see to it that the name is now lifted out of 
its local and provincial meaning? We must not permit so 
good a word to be surrendered to narrow uses or to stand 
for its lower interpretations, It ought to be strength and 
joy to us to bear a name that represents the only doctrine 
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that the whole Christian world accepts. All Christendom 
can repeat together the opening phrase of the Nicene Creed, 
symbol of Trinitarianism though that creed is: ‘I believe in 
one God, the Father Almighty.” It is clear, also, that it is to 
be one of the great missions of Unitarians to unite the war- 
ting factions of Christendom in recognition of the great 
truths which they all hold in common. The faith it is given 
us to represent is that which breathes in the true worship of 
all the churches, that lies back of all the theologies, that, 
when present, sanctifies all opinions, and, when absent, 
makes opinion but a delusion. There is nothing in the 
name “Unitarian” that implies a movement committed 
to cheap negations. On the contrary, the name admits 
us into the realm where people of different minds and 
inheritances and nationalities can come together in united 
work and worship as children of one Father. We all pro- 


pose to hold our loyalty to the Unitarian name and fellow-- 


ship absolutely secondary to our loyalty to the cause which 
name and organization represent. We stand ready to sur- 
render the name if the cause of spiritual freedom and unity 
can be thus advanced; but the International Council has 
discovered to us how fortunate and happy is the name which 
at present we bear, if only we use it in its largest and truest 
sense. SAMUEL A, ELIOT. 


Current Copics. 


THE President’s message to Congress, which was awaited 
with interest as an outline of the policy that is to be 
pursued by the young and vigorous administration at Wash- 
ington, was transmitted to the national legislature on Tues- 
day. The establishment of a plan of tariff reduction with 
Cuba, which had been urged by the Secretary of War in 
his annual report, and by Gen. Leonard Wood in published 
interviews, received the warm approval of the President. Mr. 
Roosevelt also made an earnest plea for the early enactment 
of legislation providing for the construction of an isthmian 
canal. ‘The President’s utterances upon the great question 
of industrial and financial combinations was limited to the 
recommendation of legislative action that shall prevent evil 
results from the concentration of power. On the whole, 
the message, which was over twenty thousand words long, 
was regarded as conservative. 


a 


Tue revolution in Colombia, which threatened interna- 
tional complications recently, ended suddenly last Friday, 
when the liberal forces, after a crushing defeat at the hands 
of Gen. Alban, the commander of the government troops, 
surrendered their arms and the city of Colon into the hands 
of Capt. Perry, the commander of the United States battle- 
ship Iowa. Capt. Perry in turn handed over the rebels to Gen. 
Alban, under strict guarantees of life and liberty. This cere- 
mony terminated the revolutionary incident, which has fixed 
the attention of diplomats upon the isthmus of Panama for 
months past. During the acute complications that ended 
in the capitulation of the liberals, the government of 
the United States discharged its treaty obligations fully, 
and maintained railway communication open between Pan- 
ama and Colon, across the isthmus. This task was accom- 
plished without any perceptible friction, except a few expres- 
sions of irritation in the continental press because the 
United States had landed marines upon the isthmus. 


od 


A new mechanism of education, which may be character- 
ized as a co-operative plan of university extension, is about 
to be tried under the auspices of the University of Chicago. 
Prof, E. J. James of that university has arranged for a course 
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of lectures in Milwaukee, Columbus, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
and Indianapolis upon modern social and economic prob- 
lems, by a number of men from various universities, each 
one of whom is an authority upon the subject. As#¢the sys- 
tem develops, other branches of scientific research will be 
taken up, and the circle of cities will be gradually enlarged. 
The ultimate purpose of the plan devised by Prof. James 
is to obtain the presentation to the public of the salient facts 
of each science by a group of distinguished specialists from 
several different universities, each lecturer working under 
acommon plan. The experiment is regarded as containing 
the promise of a valuable contribution to the resources of the 
great work of university extension. 


x] 


THE purpose of the administration to eliminate politics 
from the federal service as far as possible, was demonstrated ° 
anew last week by a circular from the Attorney-general, 
copies of which were posted in the offices of the United 
States marshal and the United States district attorney at 
Kansas City. In this circular Mr. Knox warned the em- 
ployees of the department of justice against soliciting or 
receiving political contributions. After calling the attention 
of employees of the department to existing regulations upon 
the general subject of the collection of political funds by 
federal employees, the Attorney-general went further and 
wrote: “The spirit of the civil service laws and rules 
renders it highly undesirable for federal officers and em- 
ployees to take an active part in political conventions or 
in the direction of other parts of political machinery. Per- 
sons in the government service under this department should 
not act as chairmen of political organizations nor make 
themselves unduly prominent in local political matters.” 


oe 


DEciIsions were rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States last Monday, in two important test cases in- 
volving the relation of the United States to its recently 
acquired possessions. In the first of these cases (that of 
Lebke v. The United States) the Supreme Court decided that 
a duty levied upon fourteen diamond rings that had been 
brought from the Philippines to the United States by the 
plaintiff is illegal. The decision, of course, affected a large 
number of similar cases in which an import duty had been 
collected upon goods which had been brought from the 
Philippines, and which are dutiable under the existing tariff 
laws. The court held that the collections were illegal be- 
cause the Philippine Islands became American territory im- 
mediately upon the signing of the treaty of Paris. The 
decision in the other case (known as the case of Dooley No. 
2), which involved the constitutionality of the collection of 
duty on goods shipped from New York to Porto Rico, sus- 
tained the legality of the collection and consequently the con- 
tention of the government. 

a 


Pus.ic opinion in Germany is highly wrought up by the 
new tariff, consideration of which was begun by the Reichstag 
last Monday. The bill that is now before the Reichstag is 
the work of the agrarians and their friends, who aim to 
establish a barrier of tariff protection against the imports of 
foodstuffs into Germany. The most probable operation of 
the new tariff will be a general rise in the price of bread 
throughout the empire. As bread is none too cheap there 
now, it can be imagined that the prospect is not regarded 
with favor by the socialists, who represent the hungry masses, 
nor by the manufacturing capitalists, who find themselves 
threatened by all sorts of complications in case it becomes 
more difficult for the German workman to satisfy his hunger 
than it is now. Accordingly, socialists and manufacturing 
Capitalists have combined their resources for a vigorous op- 
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position to the new tariff scheme. The subject is one that 
appeals with immediate interest to the vast bulk of the 
population of the empire. 

®& 


Tue restlessness of Poland under German rule was 
brought out strikingly by a series of demonstrations which oc- 
curred in Lemberg, Galicia (in Austrian Poland), against the 
German consul there. The official has been recalled to 
Berlin on account of these hostile demonstrations, and the 
consulate will probably be abolished altogether. In the 
Prussian portion of Poland the German government is mak- 
ing a vigorous attempt to stamp out the Polish sense of 
nationality. The latest manifestation of the German propa- 
ganda there took the form of a concerted attempt to compel 
the Polish children in the schools to study the catechism and 
the prayers in German instead of Polish. The children, 
however, offered a general opposition to this plan; and, in 
order to convince the juvenile minds of the philological 
advantages of the German language as compared with the 
Polish, the wholesale flogging of school-children was ordered, 
and carried out with the utmost severity by the Prussian 
schoolmasters whose duty it is to make the young Poles 
forget their mother tongue. 

ae 


GENERAL CHAFFEE, the American commander-in-chief in 
the Philippines, in commuting recently the death sentence 
that had been imposed by a court-martial upon Deposay, a 
Filipino priest, who had been adjudged guilty of inciting his 
countrymen to rebellion and the murder of Americans, took 
occasion to inform the padres of the archipelago that here- 
after similar acts of treason will be punished with the full 
severity of the law, no matter how high or how sacred the office 
of the offender. Heretofore the United States authorities in 
the Philippines have dealt with every possible consideration 
with those of the native or Spanish priests who have refused 
allegiance to the government. Every effort has been made 
by those in authority to avoid any act that might arouse 
the religious susceptibilities of the people; and the priests, 
who constitute an exceedingly important problem in the re- 
construction of the archipelago, have been virtually immune 
from many of the provisions of the military regulations. 
Gen. Chaffee intimates that the law against treason will 
hereafter be enforced strictly. 


Brevities. 


A distinguished man is one who is something, says some- 
thing, or does something which causes him to be distin- 
guished ; that is, marked, noted, designated, or thought of as 
an independent personality. 


No reputable editor will allow a book notice to be printed 
in his paper for the benefit of either the publisher or the author. 
The simple duty of the book reviewer is to tell as directly as 
possible what the value of the book may be to the readers of 
the paper. 


Every morning during the session of the late National 
Conference at Saratoga the business of the day was preceded 
by a devotional service, lasting half an hour. It gives a 
wrong impression to say that the meetings of the Conference 
were not opened with prayer. 


The Znguirer of London says the reports of the National 
Conference in the Christian Register show that “the spirit 
of hope and courage and of the broadest charity pervaded 
the meetings, and found manifold expression in the utter- 
ances of wise and strong men: most notable was the sense 
of the necessity for present-day religion to be in touch with 
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social life, to grapple with its problems, and to prove itself a 
power for betterment, for the hastening of an actual king- 
dom of God on earth.” 


Prof. Barrett Wendell explains the cheerful views of human 
nature which appeared in the religion and literature of New 
England in the last century by saying that it was the result 
of inexperience. Dr. Crothers easily shows that this expla- 
nation is exactly opposite to the truth. In New England for 
the first time human nature was allowed to develop in the 
air of liberty, and it was discovered that it was trustworthy. 
Such a discovery could never have been made with the same 
ease in the Old World where religious liberty had never been 
fully granted. 


Mr. Chesnutt’s story of the two sisters, one white and the 
other colored, and both well educated, suggests a reminis- 
cence of a similar relationship between two brothers who met 
at the Atlanta Exposition. They knew their relationship, 
but did not acknowledge it, but talked together of the old 
times when the father of the white man owned the colored 
man and his mother. Freedom and education had brought 
the son of the slave on to something like intellectual equality 
with his brother. When they parted, the white man said to 


‘the other : “‘ You ought to succeed. You have good blood in 


you.” Then, turning to a friend, he said: “I tell you, it is 
mighty hard luck for such a man as that to be shut up in the 
same skin with a nigger.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


May I ask your readers to excuse a careless expression 
which occurred in my article on “Our Great Navy” last 
week? I used the word “ commerce” instead of “ shipping.” 
My point was that our shipping, engaged in foreign trade, 
has only lately come to be as large in tonnage as it was just 
before the Civil War, when our navy was insignificant. Of 
course, the whole bulk of our commerce is vastly larger than 
it was then. I merely wished to call attention to the fact 
that trade does not “follow the flag.” C. F. Dote. 

JAMAICA PLAIN. 


The Leadership of Jesus. 


Zo the Editor 0; the Christian Register : — 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Brown, in his article entitled 
“Personalizing Religion” in the Register of November ra, ~ 
does not voice the sentiments of a majority of Unitarians.- 
He apparently wishes to prove that the spirit of God, which 
may dwell in all men, dwells with no emphatic power in 
Jesus Christ. 

He says, “God has given us his spirit, not alone in 
Jesus, but he has come to earth and dwelt among us full of 
grace and truth, in the soul of a Saint Francis, a George 
Washington, a Channing, a Dr. Hale, a Miss Addams.” 

Far be it from any one of us to deny that the spirit of 
grace and truth does dwell in every one of those named and 
in many other noble and good men and women of all time; 
but, without doubt, each of them would say that infinitely 
above and beyond them stands Jesus Christ. His claims 
not one of them would dare to make. He says: “ As the 
Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father.” “I am 
the living bread which came down from heaven.” ‘I am 
the way, the truth, and the life.” “I am the resurrection 
and the life.” 

Unitarians must beware lest they forfeit the supreme 
leadership and mastery of our Lord Jesus Christ. eh? 


SP 88 
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For the Christian Register. 


Softly falls the Eventide. 


BY BENJAMIN F. LEGGETT. 


Softly while the daylight dies 
And the sunset closes, 
Homeward swift the red-wing flies, 
Furrowing the crimson skies ; 
And the low horizon lies 
Overlaid with roses. 


Widely o’er the woodlands all, 
Clover fields and meadows, 

Misty curtains slowly fall 

Over vale and mountain wall, 

While the night-hawks whir and call 
Through the growing shadows. 


Softly falls the eventide,— 
Twilight gray descending, 
Dusky pinions reaching wide, 
Brood above the country side, 
Folding with the night to bide, 
Gracious slumber lending. 


Gently falls our gloaming time 
Without sound or warning; 

Fading earth-lights mount and climb 

Unto starry heights sublime, 

And beyond life’s vesper-chime 
Glow the gates of morning. 


The Scenery of a Great City. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It may seem a wrong application of the term to say that a 
great city with its closely built up streets and avenues, aside 
from its great parks, its sparse openings to sun and air, can 
possess scenery. The great buildings intercept the light. 
The sun shines only on favored sides of the street, round 
happily placed corners; and there are thousands and tens of 
thousands living in basements or in rooms opening on narrow 
courts and alleys who never feel its vivifying ray in their 
homes. 

The sunless dwellers constitute a large proportion of the 
populace, for it is only wealth in abundance that can buy the 
precious commodities-of warmth and light from the great 
luminary. The winter sun is worth more than its weight in 
gold; for it has no appreciable weight, and everywhere com- 
mands a superior price. The very phrase “ sunny exposure ” 


_ has a delightful sound ; for a window on which the sun shines 


for part of the day can grow roses and geraniums, and deli- 
cate human plants gain vigor in its light. 

It is sad to think of the sunless lives of the poor; and the 
same pitifulness extends to airless lives, or lives insufficiently 
endowed with a pure and wholesome medium of breath. To 
measure air as you would measure a precious commodity,— 
this is what the tenement builder does. He applies a foot 
rule to the breathing-space of poor tenants, or he disobeys 
the law. Thus in the two great essentials of light and air 
the city seems sadly destitute of scenery, though there is just 

as much of these blessings hovering over the city streets as 
outside on the broad prairie or the breezy and sun-steeped 
hillside. ‘To be sure, the city has the scenery of its parks 
and open squares, where they are not unsightly excavations 
or dust heaps. The pressure of human life has left a few 


._ breathing-holes, but it can hardly be said there is much 


nature about them. Though precious in their way, they are 
as artificial as the house sparrows that hop and chirp about 
the walks. Though a most unwelcome colonizer and in- 
truder upon rural precincts, we would never make the mistake 
of classing the house sparrow with real country birds. 

The city park is a Parisian. It is frilled and furbelowed. 
It wears, so to speak, high-heeled dottines, and is coquettish 
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inits airs and graces. Its trees are not spontaneous, unless 
it include some bit of old forest or genuine piece of nature. 
No grass plot is an invitation to trespass, sadly provocative 
to the human mind. Its lake is made of water from a res- 
ervoir that gushes up through pipes; and its fountains, often 
dry and dusty, have but intermittent periods of gurgling a 
slender stream. Its flower-beds indicate the taste and in- 
genuity of the florist, but not God’s way of making flowers 
grow. No baby hand may pluck a blossom, not even a 
dandelion. Charming and useful and refreshing as the city 
park is, it is not scenery. It is infinitely better than a 
painted curtain on the stage, but it is almost as far removed 
from the real thing. 

But by a modern contrivance, which has, to be sure, its 
disadvantages and dangers, the city is coming again, after 
long years of deprivation, to have scenery. The tall build- 
ing, ten, fifteen, twenty stories high, is doubtless an unsightly 
structure, and requires a special adaptation of the nervous 
system for the swift flight in a car from the basement to the 
roof. It reverses all our oldideas of the private and personal 
life. It creates a hive of gigantic proportions where formerly 
a single dwelling stood, and builds a cell or series of cells for 
each family. Its economies of space are among the most 
wonderful inventions of our time, and the manner in which it 
is revolutionizing domestic life is not less suggestive and 
curious. 

But one thing it is accomplishing, not perhaps at first 
counted on by the architect and builder. It is restoring 
thousands of people to nature, bringing them again into 
acquaintance with the forgotten beauties of sun and sky, 
and broad fields of air, of river, harbor, shore and bay, even 
the distant glimmer of ocean waves. It is giving them back 
sunrise and sunset, the movements of clouds, the play of 
color, the silver of moonlight, the fascinating night shadows 
when they transform the great city into something weird and 
strange, a new and suggestive world. The upper strata of 
purer air flood their windows. They are lifted above the 
dust of the street, the noxious gases, smoke, and’ vile emana- 
tions, the play of microbes, and the smells of contagion. 
The tall building has made them a present of the influences 
of nature that are not wholly eliminated from the big town, 
but have only gone up higher. The very. term “sky- 
scraper ” has something delightfully suggestive in the sound. 
There are peace and rest high up in the air; and, once as- 
cended like the saints and prophets of old, you can put on 
your singing-robes, and breathe a new inspiration from the 
views your windows command. 

The earth space has proved insufficient. Every foot is 
valued at enough gold to cover its surface. This great in- 
vention of living in the air has brought with it unexpected 
blessing, and buildings climb and climb toward the blue, 
their framework of steel clothed upon with brick and stone, 
and more firmly rooted to the earth than old medizval towers. 
Up there is sunshine, purity, good breathing space, untainted 
by mephitic vapors. Even above the church steeples, high 
as the birds fly, it is found there is still good living, tranquil 
days, restful nights, the open heavens, the inexpressible bless- 
ings of space and light. 

The invention of the iron cage has made a revolution in 
living, at least in the metropolis, where, with the softened roar 
of the city in your ears, you may perchance sit at your win- 
dow, and extend your view far down the bay, its beautiful 
waters flashing like a scimitar under the sun. You may 
glimpse the wonderful marine life of the port and the great 
rivers, the white sails of yachts, the busy steaming of tugs, 
the great majestic ocean liners belching long streams of black 
smoke, the ferry-boats plying like a weaver’s shuttle, and 
knitting together the great cities camped on opposite shores. 
You may possibly detect the fairy web of the great bridge 
with its mighty towers, or the statue of Liberty holding her 
torch aloft, or the rosy and purple shores of Staten Island, 
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that little sister of the great city, still rural and holding to her 
skirt. Westward, too, what a panorama of the Jersey shores, 
and the great river with its wonderful swarming life! So the 
city is again coming into its own, the heritage of nature; and 
the garrets are the best places, for they emancipate the eye 
more completely than the lower stories, and educate it to the 
incomparable setting of this great, compacted, swarming 
scene of life between river and sea that God has delighted to 
limn. For, if we get high enough, we can still see the feat- 
ures and outlines such as they existed before the white man 
came, and thick forests clothed the slopes of the exquisite 
island, and the embracing waters flushed rose and crimson 
in the coolness and silence of the dying day. 
NEw York Clty. 


The National Conference. 


BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE, 


The National Conference has been well reported and com- 
mented upon in the columns of the Register; but a few words 
from one who was not able to be present, but who has fol- 
lowed the meetings with great interest, may not, we trust, be 
unwelcome. The papers were all of the’highest order, 
strong, rich, and eloquent; but, if we may be allowed a few 
criticisms, we will say, that they seem to us — that is, the ma- 
jority of them —too intellectual. They were addressed to 
scholars and thinkers, and did not speak the language of the 
people. Undoubtedly there were exceptions; and it may be 
answered that this public conference was not a place for ser- 
mons, but to represent the high-water mark of thought in the 
denomination. Yes, that is what we are doing all the time; 
and it goes abroad, in the daily papers, that we are a very 
scholarly set of religionists that need to have thinking people 
to hear us. It is very desirable, we allow, that we should 
have a few great papers, showing the intellectual and moral 
grasp of our best writers upon the high themes of ethics and 
religion. But we ought also to tell the world that we are a 
gathering of human beings who feel deeply our own infirmi- 
ties, who cry out for God in all the accidents of our lives, 
who see that religion is the supreme remedy for the evils of 
men, and believe that Jesus of Nazareth is our appointed 
leader, the great head of our church, incommon with other 
Christians. 

Our second criticism would be that the papers were rather 
long, and that there were too many of them. We will re- 
lieve ourselves of all responsibility in regard to this criticism 
by referring the reader to a short article furnished for the 
columns of the Register by one of our own ministers who was 
present at the time. He said that there was actually no time 
whatever for the discussion of any religious or social subject. 
What a pity that all these valuable ministers, andlay men and 
women, should not have had a free and wide opportunity to 
talk over all the great religious and social questions of the 
day! ‘There is nothing finer or more interesting than such 
discussion. We have always felt so at our local confer- 
ences, The speakers surprise you by the freshness and 
warmth of their thought; and the charm of this extempore 
speaking is a refreshing offset to the tax upon the mind in 
listening to elaborate papers, however eloquent. 

The recent valuable article on the National Conference, 
by Dr. Whiton, deserves our careful and candid considera- 
tion. It was a model of good feeling, good judgment, and 
self-restraint. He makes no severe strictures upon us, but 
simply compares our methods with those of the orthodox de- 
nominations, and gently regrets some of our limitations. He 
praises us for bringing out such large audiences at our Con- 
ferences, so much greater than other denominations in propor- 
tion to our numbers. But he sees a lack of personal warmth 
and enthusiasm for the extension of the gospel. We know, 
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however, that the doctrine of eternal punishment was at first 
the terrible spur to these missions, and that the habit once 
started has been perpetuated, while we have confined our- 
selves to work in our own country. His most serious charge 
is our tendency to undervalue Jesus. He does not doubt 
our reverence for him, but he thinks we fail to emphasize 
his personality and the spiritual influence which comes from 
our relations with so beautiful a nature. We think he is 
right in saying that many Unitarians feel this lack, and fear 
that the churches will fall into a pure Theism, which will re- 
move them from the category of Christian denominations. 
As Matthew Arnold says, “ Religion is morality touched by 
emotion’’: that emotion, which was first started by the 
Hebrew Psalms, has been intensified by the life and death of 
Jesus, and revealed to us through him, the primal man, an 
infinite Father, not only of power, but of love. It is not 
necessary to preach Christ, after the manner of our more con- 
servative orthodox friends,— God bless them,— but we can 
talk about him, in our own way, like the early Unitarians, 
who not only appealed directly to the consciences of their 
hearers, but, without any unnatural forcing of the subject, 
brought the great Master of our faith constantly before the 
people by delineations of his character, pictures of his life, 
enforcement of his principles, and expressions of love and 
loyalty. 
SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


Arraignment. 


“ Not ye who have stoned, not ye who have smitten us,” cry 
The sad, great souls, as they go out hence into dark, 

“ Not ye we accuse, though for you was our passion borne; 
And ye we reproach not who silently passed us by. 

We forgive blind eyes and the ears that would not hark, 

The careless and causeless hate and the shallow scorn. 


“But ye who have seemed to know us, have seen and heard; 
Who have set us at feasts and have crowned with the costly rose; 
‘Who have spread us the purple of praises beneath our feet, 

Yet guessed not the word that we spake was a living word, 
Applauding the sound,— we account you as worse than foes! 

‘We sobbed you our message: ye said, ‘It is song, and sweet !’” 


— Helen Gray Cone. 


The Religion of Robert Louis Stevenson. 


BY REV. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


The true religious leaders of this age are the poets. It is 
they who bring down to us the sacred fire directly from 
heaven, while the theologians rub together vigorously, but 
vainly, their dry sticks of logic and dogma. Tennyson, 
Browning, and Emerson are the high priests of the dawning 
twentieth century. They build the ark of faith in which de- 
vout souls may dwell in peace and safety, while the flood of 
natural science covers the face of the earth. 

Accordingly, it is because of the marked poetic quality in 
Robert Louis Stevenson that his attitude toward religion has 
interest for us. If such a suggestion had come to him 
during his life, he would have met it with a look of amuse- 
ment and even of derision. Nevertheless, he was essentially 
a poet, as truly as was Phillips Brooks or Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. Like these men, he was stirred primarily by the beauty 
of life. Lame as were his rhymes and halting as was his 
rhythm, his point of view, his sense of the value and relations 
of men and things, was that of the poet. 

For the authorized creeds of Christendom he cared little: 
from the severe tenets of his parents he early emancipated 
himself; but regarding the foundation faiths of God, Duty, 
and Immortality, his interest was alert and constant, his re- 
flections were serious and searching, and his conclusions 
were by no means those of George Eliot. 
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Stevenson’s attitude toward practical daily life was what 
his friend and critic, William Archer, has called ‘an aggres- 
Sive optimism.” Not the easy, comfortable optimism which 
“waits upon good digestion,” but an optimism born of fine 
spiritual perception, and born into an adverse physical en- 

vironment. Surely, the highest kind! A noble aria it,was, 
played on a weak reed, by a trembling hand. Indeed, so 
strong was Stevenson’s conviction.as to the duty of not only 
upright, but cheerful living that he gave it a place of honor 
within his world of art. He did not divorce art and moral- 
ity. He did not advocate “art for art’s sake.” In a letter 
dated 1885, he says, ‘In my view, one dark, dispiriting 
word is a crime, a treason; every gay, bright word or pict- 
ure, is a piece of pleasure set afloat; the reader catches it, 
and goes on his way rejoicing, as it is the province of art to 
send him.” 

In searching for his religious views in his printed works,— 
letters, essays, poems, and fiction,— only the first two are of 
much service: in his stories and novels his personal opinions 
cannot be safely detached from those of his characters. His 
poems, as a whole, are of comparatively little value. They 
resemble Eugene Field’s verses, but are inferior to them. 
Accordingly, the letters and essays bring us most surely and 
directly into touch with Stevenson’s individual convictions ; 
and these show us that he had rich poetic feeling, while his 
written verses show that he lacked sustained poetic expression. 

Stevenson recognized this poetic, artistic quality in him- 
self. He quoted from Thoreau, with approval, “ No truth 
was ever expressed but with this sort of emphasis, that, for 
the time, there seemed to be no other.” Accordingly, after 
he had written that exquisite but sombre essay, “ Pulvis et 
Umbra,” and painted there the pathos of this strange human 
world, he recognized the extreme gloom which he has thrown 
over the picture, and he put into the preface, “I wrote it 
amid circumstances of especial gloom; and, while it is vue, I 
think the lights ave —a little turned down.” 

The “gloomy circumstances,” here casually referred to, 
were his own depressing physical conditions. His frail, feeble 
body never brought him the buoyancy which comes with 
robust health; and how he could so triumph, in spirit, over 
the ills of the flesh must always puzzle the readers of his 
books, as it puzzled the friends and sharers of his daily life. 
The annals of Christian martyrdom hold applauded records 
of suffering which were not more direful than much that he 
cheerfully underwent. That dismal, deadly journey of his, 
across the plains, in an emigrant car! What unspeakable 
loathing and distress it must have brought him! Yet he 
writes about it as dispassionately, and even cheerily, as 
though he had travelled in a vestibuled train, on a track par- 
allel to the emigrant car, and had made his observations from 
cushioned seats and through plate-glass windows. How 
warmly he sketches the kindness of the train-boy! Learn- 
ing from the lad’s kindly deeds, as he says, “how easily a 
good man may become the benefactor of his race.” Then, 
with a poet’s perception of the universal amid particulars, 
he adds, ‘Why, if the boy only knew it, he is a hero of the 
old Greek stamp.”’ 

There is something about Stevenson, over and above his 
printed works, which calls forth the personal sympathy and 
affection of nearly all his readers. Perhaps this feeling is 
rooted in pity, as they recall the dreary struggle with adver- 
sity, out of which his brave, tender words were so often 
spoken. When Longfellow, after his wife’s awful death, 
was counselled by a shallow friend to “bear his cross with 
resignation,” the poet replied significantly, ‘‘ Yes, but what 
if one is stretched upon it!” That was the bitter condition 
in which Stevenson passed much of his life: that is why we 
have such close, personal sympathy with him; for it is true 
of any of us, as supremely it was true of the great Master, 
that, when lifted up upon the cross of suffering, we draw all 
-men unto us. 
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The reader or critic who thinks of Stevenson as merely 
a writer of adventurous tales, as a person of original and 
powerful mind, but not capable of a keen analysis of real 
life, has read him only superficially. His picturesque fancies 
and his captivating stories were only a part of his rich re- 
sources: they lay nearest the top of his mind, and were first 
to be discovered and used by him; but his latest work 
indicates the keen, profound power of observation and re- 
flection, which is so evident in his letters and essays, and 
ae not properly appreciated, even by himself, until his later 

ays. 

For example, in his letters he philosophizes concerning 
human happiness in a searching manner, hardly inferior to 
that of the philosopher Franklin. In a letter to William 
Archer, in 1885, he says, “It is easy to have too much pain 
and sorrow; easy, also, or possible, to have too little: 
enough is required that a man may appreciate what ele- 
ments of consolation and joy there are, in everything, except 
absolutely overpowering physical pain or disgrace; and 
how, in almost all circumstances, the human soul can play 
a fair part.” 

Again he writes to the same friend: ‘I used to rage when 
I saw sick folk going by, in their bath-chairs: since I have 
been sick myself (and always when I was sick myself), I 
found life, even in its rough places, to have a property of 
easiness. That which we suffer ourselves has no longer the 
same air of monstrous injustice and wanton cruelty that 
suffering wears when we see it in the case of others.” This 
is true of generous natures, not of selfish ones. “So we 
begin gradually to see that things are not black, but have 
their strange compensations; and, when they draw toward 
their worst, the idea of death is like a bed, to lie on. I 
should bear false witness if I did not declare life happy.” 

Thus does Stevenson analyze the fascinating problem of 
human happiness, without cynicism or pessimism, reaching a 
wholesome, hopeful conclusion, which was hardly to be ex- 
pected from a man who had known such a continuous physi- 
cal disability, a man whose track was marked with blood, 
from England to Southern France and Davos, and from 
Saranac Lake to California and Samoa. 

Besides this invincible courage, there were other qualities 
of noble manhood which equally challenge our admiration. 
There was his deeply rooted, inflexible honesty,— honesty in 
his business relations, as illustrated by his returning to the 
Pall Mall Gazette a part of the sum paid him by that jour- 
nal, because he knew that the story he had sent them was 
not so good as they had rightfully expected and contracted 
for. There is a bracing, elevating quality in such an inci- 
dent as that, which convinces us that the author of “ Pulvis 
et Umbra” and the “Christmas Sermon” wrote in no 
Byronic flourishes about virtue, but wrote out of an un- 
clouded heart of consistent sincerity. Like Chaucer’s ‘ poor 
parson,” he taught the law of right-doing, “but first he fol- 
lowed it himself.” 

Moreover, he was no mean expounder of the “poor par- 
son’s”” own theme, “Christ and his apostles twelve,” as 
witness this citation from a letter to his mother in 1880. 

“T wonder if you ever thought of the obscurities that lie 
upon human duty, from the negative form in which the ten 
commandments are stated, or of how Christ was so continually 
substituting affirmations. A kind of black angry look goes 
with that statement, of the law of negatives. To love one’s 
neighbor as one’s self is certainly much harder, but states 
life so much more actively, gladly, and kindly that you be- 
gin to see some pleasure in it; and, until you cam see pleas- 
ure in these hard choices and bitter necessities, where is 
there any good news to men? It is much more important 
to do right than not to do wrong; it is possible to do right, 
but impossible not to do wrong. Faith is not—to believe 
the Bible, but—to believe in God; and, if you believe in 
God, where is there any room for terror?” 
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Thus a faithful, loving son combats the gloomy spirit 
which so largely shadowed the stern, austere lives of his 
mother and father; and probably it was his own strong faith 
in God, revealed so clearly in many of his letters, which was 
the root of his own hopeful, helpful, daily living. As to the 
commonly accepted belief in a heaven of inactivity and 
reward, he rejected all its portrayals by fervid enthusiasts. 
His attitude toward the future, beyond death, was one of 
reverent agnosticism and calm hope, not denial. The 
burden of his frail body made him desire rest, at least; and, 
beyond this, he left confusing, inconsistent details with God, 
in whose power and love he trusted. 

God reveals himself to men in various ways, to each 
according to the qualities of his nature; and to Stevenson 
God came most easily and naturally as the source of truth 
and right. In his artist devotion to his ideals of truth and 
in his daily loyalty to the mysterious “ought” in human 
hearts, we have.the brief theology of this sincere nature. 
Brief as was his creed, it sufficed him. A man needs not to 
believe many things lightly, but to believe a few things 
deeply. 

This foundation faith in a present working will of God 
shows itself frequently in Stevenson’s correspondence. In 
a letter to a friend concerning the death of a man whom 
they both mourned, he closes with the devout, yet character- 
istically frank words, “God doeth all things well, though by 
what strange, solemn, and murderous contrivances.” 

Again, writing to his friend Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the 
painter, he says: “ With the passing of years, the decay of 
strength, the loss of all my old, active, and pleasant habits, 
there grows more and more upon me that belief in the 
kindness of this scheme of things, and the goodness of our 
veiled God, which is an excellent and pacifying compensa- 
tion.” 

Although the larger portion of Stevenson’s verse is of a 
casual, occasional sort, yet here and there you find lines and 
stanzas which have in them the same fire that burned in the 
best of his prose. One of his strongest poems, one that 
much resembles Browning, is that called “If this were 
Faith,” in which he seems to regret, for the moment, the loss 
of the conventional faiths of his childhood; and he offers to 
God the best faith he has, humbly hoping that this will be 
accepted : — 


If to feel, in the ink of the slough 

And the sink of the mire, 

Veins of glory and fire 

Run through and transpierce and transpire, 


And a secret purpose of glory, in every part, 
And the answering glory of battle, fill my heart, 


To thrill, with the joy of girded men, 
To go on forever, and fail, and go on again, 
And be mauled to the earth and arise, 


And contend for the shade of a word, 
And a thing not seen with the eyes ; 
With the half of a broken hope, 

For a pillow at night, 


That, somehow, the right is the right, 
And the smooth shall bloom from the rough,— 
Lord, if that were enough. 


In these glowing lines you have the intensity of spirit 
that breathes in Browning’s “Prospice,’’ in Tennyson’s 
“Wages,” and in Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode.” And 
these lines express more adequately than anything else he 
wrote the poetic keynote that underlay all of Stevenson’s 
singing. He was essentially poetic in his attitude toward 
men and toward God; and his message of theistic con- 
viction, of Christian faith, comes to us with weight. He 
speaks to his readers and admirers with authority. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


now far-spread New England stock, but it has been caught 


any other fact to that pronounced quality of heart which was 


East or West. 


He rises with the morning sun 
Who makes of time his creed, 

And rescues from the crumbling hours 
The day’s immortal deed. 


Or he may sink himself as low 
As evening’s sunken sun, 

If hé forsake the dying day 
And leave the deed undone. 


— Aloysius Coll, in the Era. . 


The Modern Puritan. 


BY FREDERICK B. MOTT. 


In recalling the days of the Puritan forefathers, we are ac- 
customed to express a grateful sense of satisfaction that the 
trials and hardships of those pioneer settlers are no longer 
imposed upon us. It is well. The contrast of primitive 
privation with modern luxury is striking and effective. But 
should it not be remembered, in expressing gratitude for ex- 
emption from actual physical suffering, that there is deeper 
cause for thanksgiving in the inheritance of those qualities 
of heart and mind which, infinitely more precious than any 
gifts of luxurious living or easy circumstances, enabled the 
Puritans to scorn the twinges of hunger and the smart of 
cold, and which, rather than lose again from the life-blood of 
the people of these now populous States, we might well pray 
the Almighty God to strip from us every blessing and com- 
fort and joy of our warmed, secured, and protected homes, 
and drive us out into some hard way of trial and suffering 
and manhood-making strife ? 

Is it not certain that the Puritan did not direct the energy 
of his life for the purpose of imparting to his descendants the 
power and opportunity of amassing wealth, of increasing 
luxury, or of multiplying pleasures? But rather, as Prof. 
Richard Green so well expressed it, “the true work of the 
Puritan was that of building up a kingdom of righteousness 
in the hearts and consciences of men.” 

It cannot be forgotten that Puritanism was first, foremost, 
and constantly a religious movement, ‘The Church of the 
Purity”; and if we look to it as the great originator of free 
government, of free press, and of free schools, we must not 
forget that these things were born out of a free pulpit, out of 
a freedom learned in the church, out of the recognition of 
the conscience as the living voice of the holy spirit, out of a 
deeper comprehension of the religion of Christ, which brings 
liberty to the slave, brotherhood to the free. 

The proof of Puritan inheritance is to be found, therefore, 
in devotion to religious ideal. By this shall all men know 
that ye are descendants of the Puritan, if you set your 
thoughts upon high things, that you may grow into the life 
divine. In this sense the modern Puritan is the most 
needed, the most essential factor, in the future of the Ameri- 
can race. 

This old, vital, vigorous sentiment has not only been in- 
herited by blood descent running in the very veins of the 


by contagion of spirit, kindling and firing its way from life 
to life, till it has been part of the true national character which 
is forever to guide the progress and ascent of the American 
nation. Look, for instance, at the inner character of a man 
like the late President. Far separated in descent from our 
New England inheritance, his ancestors for five generations 
Pennsylvania and Ohio farmers, soldiers, and merchants, yet 
we find his intimate friends telling us that William McKin- 
ley’s progress and final prominence was due more than to 


expressed in a steady devotion to the principle of divine su- 
premacy in the rule of people and the government of nations; 
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Carroll D.- Wright tells us that, when the question of the 
nomination for the Presidency was being canvassed in the 
winter 1895-96, Mr. McKinley was informed by a certain 
well-known politician, acting in behalf of those who con- 
sidered themselves Mr. McKinley’s best friends, that the 
nomination could be secured without doubt if the aid of. cer- 
tain influential parties were secured by promising them the 
privilege of naming certain important ministers to foreign 
countries. Mr. McKinley at once replied that, greatly as he 
prized the high honor of a possible nomination and thor- 
oughly as he valued the advice of his trusted friends, unless 
there was an unprejudiced, independent course open, free 
from compromise, “I will drop the matter. I do not care to 
have the nomination.” Mr. Wright says, “ This is unwritten 
history, but it is true.” The underlying principle recognized 
by him in his political work was “the sacredness of the na- 
tion,” and he was willing deliberately to sacrifice his per- 
sonal interests before the honor of the nation should endure 
a stain, 

It is not too much to say, then, that, in the threatening 
temptations of a luxurious prosperity, which seem likely to 
try the coming generations, the chief hope is in the main- 
tenance of the Puritan spirit, that there shall be no neglect of 
the demand that every soul shall have its individual com- 
munion with God, its own secret sacraments, confessions, 
prayers, whereby its intercourse with the Eternal Spirit may 
renew, direct, and control the currents of life, that this must 
be demanded as the only safeguard, the only certain security 
for the progress and welfare and continuance of our beloved 
Commonwealth, that we ask of all our public officials, all 
our leaders, in every department of public life, the stern ad- 
herence of our forefathers to the voice of conscience, willing- 
ness to let all considerations yield to the pure principle of 
righteousness, determination that high thoughts shall have 
right of way before policy, expediency, selfishness, and the 
ends and aims of worldly gain. The public man who stands 
thus is the modern Puritan, representative of the far-flung 
battle line of fighters for a kingdom of righteousness, to be 
upheld here on earth “in his name.” 

To ask this of our leaders may perhaps seem to be asking 
nothing. One may say that every decent, humblest citizen 
must be already guided by such influences. Alas! the com- 
plexities, the immense opportunities for temptation, make it 
less and less easy to keep a perfectly true course. Question- 
able acts, cloudy transactions, wavering, blotted, uncertain 
records, are painfully prevalent. 

We find men putting first a whole lot of what they call 
practical considerations, and then trying to adjust and ma- 
nipulate these to make out something that will not look so bad, 
so wicked, as to attract popular clamor. The modern Puri- 
tan is actually rare! Weneed hand to hand and heart to 
heart to encourage him, to indorse and assist and aid him 
wherever he appears. Consider the reasons that are’so often 
given for not electing the purest, most virtuous men to office, 
—petty reasons of advantages to party politics, of personal 
interests involved, of local prejudice, of fear that such a theo- 
rist will not be ready to cash with public moneys the drafts of 
those who pretended they were serving the state in working 
for his election. 

But the modern Puritan is needed just as much among the 
working, voting, supporting ranks of the people as among 
the leaders. The temptation lies heavily upon them to let 
those men lead who are so brazen as to advance themselves, 
so puffed up with that conceit which vaunteth itself as to 
openly seek the highest places of leadership, confident of their 
own ability to keep pace with the tide of inflowing public 
funds, even though in the rapid increase of taxation and 
valuation they are compelled to practise great extravagance 
in their manner of living, in their domestic expenditures, and 
even in the large increase of their private investments, If 
the spirit of the modern Puritan were more vigorous among 
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the voters, if the people felt clearly the practical necessity for 
this Commonwealth to be managed only by men bent first, 
and supremely first, upon bringing in the reign of righteous- 
ness, the whole Zersonne/ of our official ranks would be most 
wonderfully changed. This public spirit in the people is 


“ A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 
But executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God,” 


If properly developed and properly exercised, it is to the 
life of the nation even as the spirit of God is to the life of 
aman. By it alone can the state be saved from the greed 
of gain, by it alone can the fetters of selfishness be broken, 
by it alone can men be made to see what their duties are. 
Rouse this sense of spiritual interest for public affairs in the 
hearts of the people, and then justice has some chance of 
being uncompromisingly administered. Crime can be dealt 
with, and not merely tampered with, the school-children can 
be decently provided for, and given a training in some meas- 
ure equivalent to the great demands of this twentieth cen- 
tury. But only by this spiritual interest in the public good, 
only by this seeking first the kingdom of God, this certainty 
that righteousness is the life of the nation, this modern Puri- 
tan determination, can. this good be wrought. And this 
spirit is born, and nurtured, and finds its continuing origin 
and its constant support, in the little clustering bands of men 
and women in our Christian churches. It was the intention 
of Jesus that the little separated groups of his disciples hold- 
ing as the secret of the new kingdom the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of all humanity should spread the in- 
spiration of that gospel from group to group till the whole 
world would be illuminated. And this is still their mission. 
The church does not stand as one more among the innumer- 
able organizations, agencies, and conflicting activities of the 
hour; but it stands as the source and supply of the inspiration 
which all need. It is from the churches, therefore, that must 
flow steadily out into:the actual conditions of the community 
the spiritual force of the modern Puritan, to uplift public 
life, to emphasize that Christianity means purity, and that 
purity in public as in private affairs rests upon the impulse 
of righteousness within the heart. 


Spiritual Lite. 


If you would advance in true holiness, you must aim 
steadily at perfection in little things.—4dé Guilloré. 


Ce ‘ 


By rooting out our selfish desires, even when they appear 
to touch no one but ourselves, we are preparing a chamber 
of the soul where the Divine Presence may dwell.—Z//en 
Watson. 


ed 


No man car learn what he has not preparation for learn- 
ing. ... Our eyes are holden that we cannot see things that 
stare us in the face until the hour arrives when the mind 
is ripened.— Zmerson. 

we 


Nothing can excuse the neglect of the duties of the posi- 
tion of life which God has conferred upon us. All is delu- 
sive where these are not attended to and made much of.— 
Frederick W. Faber. 

Pd 


It is easy enough to make too much of the outward and 
visible side of religion. We may think so much of the visible 
portion of the church as to forget that larger invisible por- 
tion of it which is beyond the veil— Dr. Liddon. 
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The Passing and the Permanent in 
Religion.* 


Dr. Savage here gives in condensed form the 
substance of his teaching of many years, “a plain 
_treatment,” he says, on the title-page, “of the 
great essentials of religion, being a sifting from 
these of such things as cannot outlive the re- 
sults of scientific, historical, and critical study.” 
That he does go to the essence of things is ap- 
parent from the titles of the chapters: Religions 
and Religion; Theologies and Theology; The 
Universe; Man; Bibles; Gods and God; Sa- 
viours; Worship; Prayer; The Church; Hells; 
Heavens; The Resurrection Life. These topics 
he handles with the frankness of statement and in 


the lucid and vigorous style that are characteristic | 


of him. He gives his own beliefs unreservedly 
and in unmistakable shape. A thoroughgoing 
optimist he is, but he shuts his eyes to no fact 
of life.. The chapters are constructed on a 
uniform plan: first, a sketch of ancient concep- 
tions, then the historical development, the diffi- 
culties of the current view, and, finally, the 
author’s own view. His sympathy is with what- 
ever is scientifically demonstrable and _ spiritu- 
ally effective: religion and theology, touching 
man’s deepest nature, must last as long as man 
himself ; the universe is an intelligent organism, 
with God as its soul, and it is always in favor of 
obedience to its laws; all things that reveal God 
are bibles, all things and men that lift the soul 
are saviours; worship is reverence for the right, 
prayer is aspiration; heaven and hell are in us, 
and the life hereafter is the continuation and 
logical result of the present life. There is 
really, he says well (p. 85), no question of the 
origin of evil,—it is rather the origin of good that 
we seek. He regards Jesus as the supreme 
human personality, our absolute example and 
guide. He is forced, however, in effect, by his 
own statements, to dissent from Jesus (though 
with obvious and proper reluctance) in respect 
to prayer (p. 204) and to future punishment 
(p. 249). Still, these points are hardly of funda- 
mental moral importance. Besides the general 
points of view just mentioned, the book is full 
of more particular observations that are fresh 
and valuable. Some doubtful things there are, 
of secondary importance, which it would not be 
worth while to refer to, except that so careful a 
writer as Dr. Savage, it may be assumed, will 
wish to free his work from even minor inaccura- 
cies. The Old Testament creation story is not 
Persian of origin (p. 73 and elsewhere), but 
Semitic. Neither Osiris nor Krishna can 
properly be reckoned among the “sacrificed 
saviours” (p. 145); belief in Sheol existed among 
the Hebrews from the earliest known times (p. 
247); and it may be added that the post-Biblical 
Christian hell is indebted more largely to the 
Greeks than to the Semites. It is even doubt- 
ful whether the Hebrew conception of hell 
(which first appears in the first century, B.C.) 
was not evolved mainly under Greek influence; 
the term “resurrection” seems certainly to refer 
always to the body (pp. 281, 295); the statement 
(p. 296) of Paul’s idea of the risen person is 
corrected by the author himself on p. 391. 
We have noted one typographical error (p. 153, 
the date of Anselm) and one slip of style (p. 
234, ‘enthuse’). These things, however, count 


*TuHe PassInG AND THE PERMANENT IN RELIGION, 
By Minot Judson Savage, D.D. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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for little or nothing in comparison with the 
lofty and devout sentiments which will make 
Dr. Savage’s volume an inspiration to its readers. 


Our NATIONAL Parks. By John Muir. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75.— 
If one is to live apart from the busy ways of 
men and the pleasures of a fixed home, we can 
hardly imagine a pursuit more delightful than 
that of John Muir. He haunts the forests of 
the Sierras, and lives among the trees, the 
flowers, the animals, and the birds,—a life 
almost as free and as happy as their own. As 
we meet him in his books, he seems to be a 
product of the soil, of the same race as the 
trees he loves so much and understands so 
well. The book before us has come out of 
an experience so rich and rare that to common 
mortals it is unattainable. But through sym- 
pathy one may see life as it goes on in the 
forest, and creep a little. closer to nature 
through the loving companionship of this 
great-hearted man. No other man_ ever 
wrote about the Seguota gigantea and its lovely 
companions with such fulness of knowledge and 
power of insight, and such ability to awaken in 
others some response. to the sentiment and 
emotion which make his days in the Sierras 
delightful. Without an incident more exciting 
than meeting with some human being or an 
encounter with some wild creature in the woods, 
his narrative of exploration and study of the 
great trees of California is even more interest- 
ing than an historical novel. We can assure 
the readers of this book that all the delight 
they get from it will be rational, pure, and 
refining. But far beyond the esthetic pleasure 
given to his readers by these masterly sketches, 
Mr. Muir is conferring a benefit upon the whole 
country, for which he deserves the gratitude of 
his fellow-citizens. He is fighting the battle of 
the forest against the axe and the firebrand. 
He is bringing to the attention of the national 
government and the general public the vast 
stores of natural beauty which we possess, 
pointing out the dangers that threaten them, 
and showing how the preservation of the forest 
trees and that which they shelter will provide 
blessings in all future ages,—blessings which 
now wasted and destroyed can never be re- 
stored, He is really fighting a battle for 
humanity and civilization which may have more 
beneficent results than the work of any con- 
temporary statesman or a warrior. 


Two CENTURIES OF CHRISTIAN ACTIVITY AT 
Yate. New York and London: G. P. Puat- 
nam’s Sons.—The production of such a book 
as this simultaneously with Yale’s bi-centen- 
nial celebration is a natural event, but it is a 
pity that it was not conceived in some different 
fashion. The three editors are Jamzs B. Reyn- 
olds, Samuel H. Fisher, and Henry B. Wright, 
Mr. Wright furnishing the first six chapters and 
the thirteenth. The defect of his method is that 
“Christian Activity” is for him synonymous 
with revival meetings, and God’s favorite way 
of converting men from the error of their ways 
would appear to have been the visiting of them 
with severe sickness, and “shaking them,” as 
Edwards put it, “over the pit of hell.” White- 
field’s revivalism is treated with entire sym- 
pathy, and there is nothing but reprehension for 
those who hesitated to conform themselves to 
his opinions and practices. Much account is 
made of the religious indifference that followed 
upon ‘Whitefield’s track, but there is no in- 
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timation that there was here cause and con- 
sequence. Dr. Stiles receives only “the com- 
parative respect which means the absolute 
scorn,” and Timothy Dwight is treated with 
effusive admiration. We would commend to 
Mr. Wright the comment made by Dr. Stiles 
on Dwight’s 7riumph of Infidelity. Yale, under 
the stress of Dwight’s inflammatory zeal, is in- 
viduously contrasted with Harvard, where “the 
Unitarian movement whose creed was that ‘sal- 
vation must be obtained by culture’ obtained 
control.” Quotation is a pretty stalking horse 
from behind which to shoot the-poisoned arrows 
which one is ashamed to shoot and tell. Com- 
ing to the revival of 1831, in which Bushnell 
was first melted iron and then hammer, it did 
not occur to Mr. Wright to remember that 
Bushnell’s Christian Nurture was a Criticism 
@ outrance of the revival system. It must not 


be supposed from these criticisms that the book- 


does not contain interesting and valuable mat- 
ter in Mr. Wright’s chapters and in others. 


Historic TOWNS OF THE WESTERN STATES, 
Edited by Lyman P. Powell. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.—This fourth and closing 
volume of the American Historical Series does 
not fall below the others in point of interest. 
Unlike the towns of the Eastern and Middle 
States, which developed along practically 
parallel lines with kindred characteristics, those 
whose history is here narrated sprang from di- 
vergent beginnings, and represent a wider range 
of historical interest. Detroit, Mackinac, Vin- 
cennes, and St. Louis were links in the chain of 
forts between Canada and Louisiana; Marietta, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, represent outposts de- 
liberately planted in the name of the new 
democracy at the close of the Revolutionary 
War; Chicago and St. Paul supplemented the 
earlier towns as depots and havens of refuge for 
fur-traders; while Des Moines was intended at 
the first to serve as protection for reservation 
Indians. Indianapolis and Madison began as 
town sites staked out in virgin forests for capi- 
tals of new commonwealths, and are rare ex- 
amples of prosperity following artificial condi- 
tions. Minneapolis and Spokane are the out- 
growth of superb water powers. Kansas City 
and Omaha mark the centres of distribution for 
the early movement of population across the 
trans-Mississippi plains ; while the discovery of 
Colorado gold and silver gave us Denver. The 
Pacific Coast cities are naturally the open doors 
to that coast; and differing from all the others 
is the story of Salt Lake City, which, founded 
in a desert by religious zeal seeking a haven 
from persecution, now finds itself a station on 
the world’s highway. These differing modes of 
development are well noted by Reuben G. 
Thwaites in a general introduction. The his- 
torical sketches are contributed by representa- 
tive writers of the towns described, who are 
familiar with their subjects, and whose narra- 
tives are assured of appreciation from their 
fellow-townsmen. 


HisToRY OF AMERICAN VERSE, 1610-1897. 
By James L. Onderdonk. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co.—Mr. Onderdonk’s appearance in 
this important literary part has had so little 
preparation in the public mind that the relative 
who edits it has thought best to introduce him 
in a short biographical sketch. It appears from 
this that he was born in Bergen, N.Y., in 1854, 
graduated at Columbia in 1872, and died in 
1899. For a brief period he was editor of the 
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Portland Daily News, but the main business of 
his life was that of the legal profession, His 
literary avocations must, however, have been 
very engrossing for him to have produced a 
book of this character. It must have required 
as much patience and diligence as Stedman’s 
Poets of America, and should be bracketed on 
our shelves with Stedman’s book and _ his 
American Anthology. In point of criticism it is 
many, very many degrees below the level of 
Mr. Stedman,—often, in fact, very crude. It 
pursues a different method, it is spread out 
more impartially over the whole field, less 
heaped up than Stedman at the points where a 
few great names emerge, As we should expect, 
the first hundred pages, covering about two 
hundred years, affords the scantiest pickings. 
Some of the pages on Poe are as interesting as 
any, especially as showing that he did not write 
of plagiarism without some experience of that 
particular fault from a subjective point of view. 
From a critic so evidently of Dutch extraction 
and of New York birth and training, it would 
not be foolish to expect some bias hostile to 
the New England school; but had he been 
born in the shadow of the Boston State House, 
and had his name been Dana or Cabot, he could 
not have dealt more kindly with the Boston 
muse. 


THE Woritp BEAuTIFUL IN Books. By 
Lilian Whiting. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.—These five chapters, wherein Miss Whiting 
has discussed the power and value of good 
literature as an element in worthy living, are 
quite as suggestive and helpful as anything that 
she has written; and every one knows of the 
extraordinary success her books have had. She 
writes sketchily, passing lightly from one aspect 
of poetry to another, and quoting liberally from 
her favorites, or she indicates the reach and 
wealth of the literature of the spirit which leads 
the soul to companionship with the wisest and 
best of thinkers and seers. In the achievement 
of spiritual purity she finds the end and aim of 
thought, reading, and aspiration :— 


“The soul 
Shall have society of its own rank. 
Be great, be true, and all the Scipios, 
The Catos, the wise patriots of Rome, 
Shall flock to you and tarry by your side, 
And comfort you with their high company.” 


A MODEL VILLAGE, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By Charles E. Bolton, M.A. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co.—Mr. Bolton has been, we believe, the 
mayor of that “model village,” East Cleveland, 
of which he writes with so much natural pride, 
It is a good story that he has to tell of its devel- 
opment on sanitary and economic lines. For 
the rest his book is made up of a series of 
papers reporting on his various travels and ex- 
periences, always with an eye to the practical 
side of things. In this way, ‘An English Half- 
holiday,” “Stage-coaching in England,” “Coffee- 
houses in Great Britain,” “A Féte of the French 
Republic,” etc., come up for due appreciation. 
There are two papers on the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, one comparing the Great Lakes and the 
Mediterranean, one on the manufacturing of fine 
papers, and one on entertainments for the peo- 
ple. Not the least interesting is the last, which 
has for its subject “The Flags of All Nations.” 
Throughout we have that genial atmosphere 
of national exhaustion which the majority find 
so exhilarating, but some less so than others. 
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Tue Strory oF A Younc MAN. By Clifford 
Howard. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2.50.— 
This account of the life of Jesus appeared first 
in the pages of the Ladies’ Home Journal, It is 
an attempt to show Jesus as a man, and views 
him mainly, not wholly, in the light of his hu- 
manity. Thus the narrative stops short with 
the crucifixion, which marked the fulfilment of 
his life; yet the reports of his miraculous powers 
are spoken of as “confirmed beyond all doubt.” 
A foreword by Rev. Amory H. Bradford in- 
dorses the narrative as “accurate in its state- 
ments, vivid and picturesque in style, free from 
cant, and entirely reverent and earnest in spirit.”” 
To another it affords a good illustration of the 
difficulties inherent in such an attempt. Yet 
there is no doubt that many will find in it a 
helpful commentary to supplement the more 
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simple and dignified account to which we are 
accustomed. 


THe REIGN oF KinG Cour. Edited by J. M. 
Gibbon. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—This English collection of fairy tales has 
the real holiday appearance, and is well designed 
to capture a child’s imagination before ever its 
covers have been opened. Inside one finds 
many of the old favorites. Hans Andersen and 
the brothers Grimm, the Arabian Nights’ enter- 
tainments, and Keightley’s “Fairy Mythology” 
have all furnished their share, while Dean Swift 
tells again the story of the Brobdingnag giants, 
and Charles and Mary Lamb’s version of Pros- 
pero and Miranda shows the inclusiveness of the 
compiler. The stories are connected by a slight 
thread of narrative, which tells what happened 


An important new book, by Capt. ALFRED 
T. MAHAN, supplementing his “Life of 
Nelson.” Six photogravure portraits. 
8vo, $2.50 zet; postpaid, $2.68. 


$1.25 met. 


World Beautiful.” 
$1.34 respectively, 


SIFTON PEPPER. Illustrated. 


net; postpaid, $1.31. 


girls’ stories, author of “Teddy: 
12mo, $1.20 zet ; postpaid, $1.32. 


folks. By Mary CAROLINE Hype. 


Lreau REED, author of “Brenda: 
12mo, $1.20 ze¢ ; postpaid, $1.33. 


AS THE GOOSE FLIES. 
paid, $1.30. 


of “Doris and her Dog Rodney.” 
THE MAGIC KEY. 

12mo, $1.00 zet ; postpaid, $1.10. 
THE CAPTAIN OF.THE SCHOOL. 

By EpirH ROBINSON. 


MORGAN’S MEN. 
True, author of “The Iron Star,” 


Cramp TAYLOR. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Types of Naval Officers} A Japanese Miscellany 


Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day 


A companion book to “Daily Strength for Daily Needs.” 
18mo, cloth, 80 cents wef; white and gold, $1.00 wet. 
Postpaid, 88 cents, $1.09, and $1.35, respectively. 


The World Beautiful in Books 


LILIAN WHITING’s new book, similar in treatment to the three volumes of “The 
16mo, $1.00 er; 


Maids and Matrons of New France 


Entertaining and accurate stories of the Pioneer Women of Canada. 
I2mo, $1.50 et; postpaid, $1.65. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 


LITTLE MEN. New Holiday Edition of Miss Alcott’s famous story. With 15 
full-page Illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. Crown 8vo, $2.00 postpaid. 


FOUR ON A FARM, AND HOW THEY HELPED. By Mary P. WELLs 


SMITH, author of the popular “The Young Puritans” Series, etc. 


TEDDY: HER DAUGHTER. By Anna Cuarin Ray, the favorite writer of 
Her Book” and “Phebe: 


HOLLY-BERRY AND MISTLETOE. 


t2mo, 80 cents mez ; 


BRENDA’S SUMMER AT ROCKLEY. A Story of Boston Girls. 
Her School and her Club.” 


A Fanciful Story. 
KATHARINE PYLE, author of “The Christmas Angel.” 


HIGH SCHOOL DAYS IN HARBORTOWN. 
r2mo, $1.20 ef; postpaid, $1.33. 
A Fairy Story of a modern kind. By EvizaserH S. TUCKER, 


12mo, $1.20 zet; postpaid, $r.33- 


A Thrilling Revolutionary Story. 
etc. 


THE STORY OF A LITTLE POET. An Original Child’s Story. By SorniE 
I2mo, $1.20 nef; postpaid, $1.35. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO, 


Gems from the Orient. By Larcapro 
HEARN, author of “In Ghostly Japan,” 
“Shadowings,” etc. Illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.60 zet; postpaid, $1.73. 


By Mary W. TILEsTon. 
Red Line Edition, 16mo, 


decorated, $1.25 zet ; postpaid, $1.08 and 


By Mary 


I2mo, $1.20 


Her Profession.” 
A Christmas Romance of 1492, for little 
postpaid, 88 cents. 
By HELEN 
Illustrated. 


Written and Illustrated by 
r2mo, $1.20 met; post- 


By Lity WEsSELHOEFT, author 


An Inspiring Book for Boys and Girls. 


By JOHN PRESTON 
12mo, $1.20 wet; postpaid, $1.32. 


Publishers and Booksellers 


254 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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at the court of King Cole, where everybody was 
happy. The old fairy stories are the best, and 
this book deserves a good place in a child’s 
book-case. 


A CATHEDRAL CouRTSHIP. By Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.— This new and revised edition of Mrs. 
Riggs’s delightful love-story was first published 
eight years ago in a volume with ‘Penelope’s 
English Experiences,” which, however, was 
soon promoted to a separate existence with 
pictures and covers of its own. Mrs. Riggs 
tells what happened next. “When the gentle 
reader (bless his or her warm and _ irrational 
heart) could no longer buy ‘A Cathedral Court- 
ship,’ a new desire for it sprang into being,... 
and it was decided to republish the story, with 
illustrations by Mr. Charles E. Brock, an artist 
who can be relied on to put new energy into a live 
tale or resuscitate a dead one.” In any case 
the admirers of Mrs. Riggs, and they are legion, 
will welcome the charming story in its new and 
convenient form. 


In THE Days OF AUDUBON. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.—Mr. Butterworth follows the methods of 
historical fiction in his story of the life of 
Audubon, but the narrative and the illustrated 
anecdotes are substantially true. The book 
corresponds in plan and structure to those by 
which Mr, Butterworth is already best known; 
and it not only gives a good picture of old times 
in the pioneer West, but it is intended to encour- 
age the formation of societies for bird protec- 
tion. The author shows how the character of 
Audubon was formed on the right models; and 
the interpretation of his life is aided by the 
study of his son, who was his companion in the 
forests. A valuable appendix suggests how to 
form Audubon societies, how to study birds, and 
how to tame birds without cages. 


THE GOLDEN ARROW. By Ruth Hall. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—Miss 
Hall has made a distinct place for herself in the 
field of American historical stories. Zhe Black 
Gown and In the Brave Days of Old showed her 
facility in description and her power of entering 
into the spirit of the times she depicts. The 
new story, intended chiefly for young people, is 
a tale of the heroic days when Roger Williams 
and Mary Dyer and Anne Hutchinson faced 
persecution, when Indians were to be fought, 
and the preliminary work of founding a nation 
demanded clear heads and fearless hearts. The 
elements of tragedy are not wanting; but the 
romance has a happy ending, as romances 
should. 


SweEpIsH Fairy Tags. By Anna Wahlen- 
berg. Translated by Axel Wahlenberg. Chi- 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.—It was well 
worth while to translate these charming stories; 
for, although we have plenty of modern fairy 
tales for children, few of them have the old- 
fashioned simplicity and that indefinable charm 
which seem to come from purity of nature and 
adaptation to childhood at its best. There is no 
preaching; but, like all the fairy stories that 
have stood the test of time, they hold each a 
lesson, which fits itself into poetic fancy or 
artistic dream, as well as into every-day life. 
The illustrations by Helen Maitland Armstrong 
are unusually good, and well adapted to the 
text. 
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LITTLE PILGRIMAGES AMONG THE WOMEN 
WHO HAVE WRITTEN Famous Books. By 
E. F. Harkins and C, H. L. Johnston. ~ Boston: 
L. C, Page & Co. $1.50,—Although these bio- 
graphical sketches are slight, they are full of 
life and character, conveying a distinct jdea of 
the personality described and stimulating one’s 
interest. Twenty women writers.are thus de- 
scribed, with less attention. given to detailed 
biography or balanced criticism than to vivacious 
anecdote and illustrative comment. Literary 
women in other fields than fiction are not in- 
cluded. At first thought one is surprised to 
find John Oliver Hobbes, or Mrs. Craigie, 
among these representative American writers, 
but it seems that she was born in Boston. 


FOLLY IN FAIRYLAND. By Carolyn Wells. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. $1.— 
Weread with interest everything that Miss Wells 
writes, from the witty articles for grown people 
that appear in dignified magazines down to the 
fairy stories for her youngest readers, and even 
including the department which she conducts in 
the small monthly publication of Browning, 
King & Co. Her new book is one of the kind 
that children, not beyond the fairy tale age, 
enjoy best; for it introduces all their old favor 
ites, Cinderella, Beauty, Bo-peep, Aladdin, and 
the rest, and tells what became of them all after- 
ward, and how they live sociably together in 
Fairyland. The rhymes are characteristically 
bright. The illustrations are by Wallace Mor- 
gan. 


STORIES OF BirD Lire. By T. Gilbert Pear- 
son. Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company.— Mr. Pearson is the professor of 
biology and geology in the State Normal 
and Industrial College of Greensboro, N.C, 
His stories and sketches of bird life are in- 
tended primarily for instruction, and the careful 
directions and hints for bird study will be found 
especially useful to teachers. The questions 
given at the end of each chapter are designed to 
draw out the pupil’s own powers of observation, 
and detailed descriptions at the end of the book 
help in the more technical part of the work. 
Besides this, however, the stories are interest- 
ing in themselves, and teach effectively the les- 
son of regard for birds and the desire for their 
preservation. 


ASGARD Stories. By Mary H. Foster and 
Mabel H. Cummings. Boston: Silver, Burdett 
&Co.—Tales from Norse mythology have be- 
come more familiar to our children than they 
were a few years ago, but there is still room for 
a simple volume like this which gives the 
northern stories in a form suitable for use with 
pupils or for children’s home reading. It is 
prepared by experienced teachers who have 
already made practical use of it. They believe 
that myth teaching should begin with these 
stories, dear to our northern forefathers, and 
think they are more stirring and more con- 
genial to our children, to say nothing of their 
higher moral tone, than the Greek stories which 
should follow later. The work is well done, and 
the stories are quite complete. 


THE HovusE-BOAT ON THE NILE. By Lee 
Bacon. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.75.— Henry Bacon, the well-known illustrator 
in water colors, and his wife, the writer of this 
interesting book, made the Nile journey of two 
hundred miles between the first and second 
cataracts, travelling in rather novel fashion and 
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loitering at their will. The delights and diffi: 
culties that attend house-boat trips in the East, 
the romance and tradition and local interest of 
the shores along which they passed and which 
they sometimes explored, and the varied inci- 
dents that went to make up a life so utterly dif- 
ferent from that we know in modern cities are 
all described in an entertaining, informal way, 
There are a dozen or more illustrations by Mr. 
Bacon, taken from water colors. 


OVER THE PLuM PuppINnc. By John Ken- 
drick Bangs. New Yerk: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.15.—These stories, collected from Harper 
publications, the Delineator, Life, and other 
papers and magazines, are dedicated to John 
Kendrick Bangs, Jr.,—a dedication suggested by 
his fondness for plum pudding. Several of 
these are Christmas tales; and the ghosts, whose 
special chronicler Mr. Bangs has become, are 
not missing. This sort of humor is in season at 
the holiday season, if ever; and it is the kind 
of humor that hurts nobody, not even the 
authors satirized in the leading chapter. ‘The 
fun is all the better for an occasional note of 
seriousness, 


HicH Scuoot Days aT HARBOURTOWN. 
By Lily F. Wesselhoeft, Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. .$1.20,—Mrs. Wesselhoeft’s new 
book is for boys and girls from twelve to six- 
teen years old. It is safe to say that more girls 
than boys will read it. It is somewhat less 
distinctive than her animal stories, but de- 
scribes agreeably the doings of a chummy set 
of young people in a summer camp at the sea- 
shore. An exceptionally stupid school-teacher 
manages to do an injustice, the righting of 
which causes much trouble and teaches inci- 
dentally more than one useful lesson. With 
all their fun and frolicking the boys and girls 
prove that “a good player is generally a good 
worker.” 


THE Sout oF A CAT. By Margaret Benson. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.— 
Books about animals are the order of the day; 
but Miss Benson’s need no passing fashion to 
make them good reading, especially for the 
lover of cats. She resents, as most intelligent 
people do, the old charges that cats are treach- 
erous and selfish; and she explains the differ- 
ence between so-called fidelity of the dog and 
the indifference of the cat by the theory that 
dogs take the vainest man on earth at some- 
thing better than his own estimate; while, of 
the cat’s life and world, the human being forms 
but a slight part. The book is illustrated by 
Henriette Ronner and from charming photo- 


graphs. 


~ Dutcu Lire In Town AND Country. By 
P. M. Hough. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.20—Mr. Hough has written a, valu- 
able and entertaining account of Dutch life in 
the Netherlands, describing the social inter- 
course and customs with intimate knowledge 
and scrupulous fairness, keeping always to the 
general idea of this series, that of making 
known the real life of the people as seen from 
the inside. From the society of the court to 
the workmen of the towns and the peasants in 
their homes, every phase of national life is 
studied and represented here, with chapters 
also on the political, educational, and religious 
conditions of the country. The illustrations are 
numerous and unusually interesting. 


ee 
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Some of E. P. DUTTON & CO.’S 


IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


Life and Letters of Phillips 
Brooks 
By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. 
trated. 3 vols., 8vo, $8.00 mez. 
A large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, 
5 vols., $25.00 zet. : 


“Tt is a book which will mark an epoch in many a young 
man’s life. If he enters into the spirit of it, he will bea 
Digger, nobler, stronger man for the reading.” —FRANCIS 
E. Crark, in the Christian Endeavor W, eye 
Serie biography of a genius by a genius... . Weshould 
like to see this work in the hands of every minister who 

es not think himself too old to learn.’—Dr., Lyman 
Aszort in the Outlook. 

Life and Letters of Gilbert White 
of Selborne 
Written and edited by his great-grand-nephew, 

RASHLEIGH HoLtT-WHITE. With pedigree, 

portraits, and illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, 

$10.00 met. 


Disciples of Aisculapius 
By Sir BENJAMIN WarRD RIicHARDSON, M.D., 
F.R.S. With a life of the author by his 
daughter, Mrs. GEoRGE MARTIN. Portraits 
and illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, 828 pp., cloth, 
gilt top, $8.00 xez. 


“Forty-four interesting biographies of the representative 
men in the medical profession in England who have by 
discovery or special invention or skill helped to advance 
curative science. The work is one which will have strong 
and permanent interest for the profession.”—Boston Tran- 


script. 
Giovanni Segantini 
Italy’s Most Famous Modern Artist 


A History of his Life and Times, together with 
76 reproductions of his pictures in half-tone 
and photogravure. By L. ViLLaRI. Large 
8vo, $6.00 et. 


“The volume may be regarded as a valuable and au- 
thoritative contribution to the history of the Renaissance.” 
N.Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


Imperial London 
By ArrHuR H. BEAvAN. With 50 illustrations 
from drawings by HANSLIP FLETCHER, and 

a photogravure frontispiece, 8vo, cloth, 

$4.00 net. 

A delightful book on London, beautifully illustrated. 

It is difficult at first sight to know whether most to 
commend this work for its mechanics or for its terest and 
value of information. J ; 3 

“We have nothing but praise for this beautiful work, 
and cordially commend it to all readers.” —Baltimore Sun, 


The Master Musicians 
Edited by F. J. Crowest. Illustrated, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25 each. 

In offering this series, the publishers have tried to pro- 
duce volumes that are reliable, but not so technical as to 
discourage the ordinary reader. In each case the author 
has made it his object to combine the musician’s life and 
its connection with his art. 

Handel. By C.F. Aspy Witiiams. Just published. 

epee By SterHen S. STRATTON. Just pub- 
ished. 

Beethoven. By Bed; Crowest._ Previously issued, 

Bach. By C. F. A. Wixiiams._ Previously issued. 

Wagner. ByC. A. Lipcey. Previously issued. 


Sacharissa 
Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, Countess of 
Sunderland, her Family and Friends. 1617- 
1684. By JuLiaA CaRTwRIGHT, author of 
“Beatrice d’Este,” “The Painters of Florence,” 
“Madame,” etc. Illustrated, 8vo, $2.50 mez. 


This is the correspondence and the life of Lady Sunder- 
land, made immortal by Waller’s verse. e is the nre 
of all that was fair and excellent in the womanhood of the 
seventeenth century. 


Travels round our Village 
A Berkshire book. By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN. 
Illustrated by L. Lestiz Brooke.  8vo, 


cloth, gilt top, $2.50 met. 

“The volume urges one to quotation without stint, so 
rich are its passages that lend themselves to such treat- 
ment; but we must content ourselves with one quotation 
only and to commending Miss Hayden’s book, with its 
pleasing illustrations by Mr. Brooke, without reserve to 
the perusal of our readers.”—Boston Transcript. 


Fully illus- 


Florentine Villas 


By JANET Ross. Illustrated by photogravure 
reproductions of Zocchi’s engravings and 
from drawings by Miss NELLY ERICHSEN. 
Imperial 4to, limited to 500 copies for Eng- 
land and America, $25.00 net. 

Large-paper edition, limited to 125 copies 
for England and America, $75.00 ze?. 

his elaborate volume treats not only of the famous 

villas, but of the people who lived in them, including 

many bearing the greatest names in the art and literature 
of the Renaissance. 


Mrs. Ross has spent many years in Tuscany, and her 
book will be a welcome addition to the history and art-lore 


of Italy. 
The Statl-Plates 

Of the Knights of the Order of the Garter, 
1348-1485. A series of ninety full-sized 
colored fac-similes, with descriptive note and 
historical introductions by W. H. St. Joun 
Horr, M.A. Edition limited to 500 copies, 
of which only 25 are for America. to, 
$60.00 net. 


The splendidly enamelled and painted gilt-metal plates 
affixed to the backs of the stalls in the choir of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, form one of the most remarkable dis- 
plays of medieval armory to be found in Beton e: 

To the antiquary, the herald, and the genealogist, these 
Stall-Plates are of especial value as contemporary colored 
representations of the arms and crests of the knights; and, 
asa chronological series of examples of armorial art, they 
are unrivalled. 

The Stall-Plates are represented full size, and in colors, 
on yapan Vellum, in exact fac-simile of the originals, in 
the highest style of chromo-lithography, from photographs 
of the plates themselves. 


The Fourth and Concluding Volume of 


Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth 
Century 


With Biographical Notices. Edited by Max 
ROOsEs, curator of the Plantin-Moretus Mu- 
seum, Antwerp. Translated by F. KNow.xs. 
With six etchings by PH: ZILCKEN. Six 
large photogravures and over two hundred 
other illustrations. 238 pp., plates quarto, 
cloth, gilt top, $12.00 met. Volumes one, 
two, and three to be had at'the same price. 


Chronicles of the House of Borgia 
By FREDERICK BARON CoRvo. With 11 full- 
page illustrations in photogravure. $8vo, 
large, $6.00 zet. 
The author brings two important eg wications to his 
task. He has lived and studied in Italy so long that he is 
thoroughly saturated with Italian life and Italian atmos- 


phere ; and he has had the co-operation and assistance of 
Count Czsare Borgia, the present head of the family. 


Stories of the Tuscan Artists 

By ALBINIA WHERRY, 

tions from their works in photogravure and 
half-tone. 8vo, square, $4.00 zet. 

This elaborate volume gives a clear and intelligent idea 
of the growth of art in Italy from its early birth, in the 
fourteenth century, to the days of Botticelli. 

Nothing has been spared, in the preparation of text and 
illustrations, to make this book as valuable and beautiful 
as possible. 


The Monastery of San Marco 


By G..S. GopxIn. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50 met. 


The Monastery of San Marco is closely connected with 
three of the greatest names in Florentine history,— St. 
Antonio, Fra Angelico, and Savonarola. All the romance 
of the Florentine renaissance and the glories of the Medici 
are set forth in this delightful work. 


The Painters of Florence 


From the 13th to the 16th Centuries. By JuLia 
CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. ADY). Illustrated, 12mo, 


gilt top, $2.50. 

The study, like Mrs, Ady’s previous work in the Flor- 
entine field, 1s well informed, sensible, and appreciative.— 
New York Evening Post. 

Nothing has been neglected to make the manual at- 
tractive and useful to art students and pilgrims.—PAz/adel- 
phia Public Ledger. 


With many illustra- |. 


Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
Tales from 
Shakspeare 
With 6 full-page color 
illustrations and 70 odd 
in half-tone, by WALTER 
Pacer. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, $2.50. 
This is one of the most beau- 


tiful editions ever produced of 
this delightful classic. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Shakespeare’s 
Heroines 
The illustrations are done in black and red, 
superbly printed in Mr. Dent’s best style, 


making one of the most perfect holiday 
books of the year. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


True Stories of Girl Heroines 
By EvrLyN EVERETT-GREEN, 12mo, 16 full- 
page illustrations, $2.00. 


Sketches of twenty girl heroines of different nations, 
whose lives are striking examples of devotion and bravery. 


A Nest of Girls; or, 
Boarding School Days 
By ELIZABETH W. TIMLOW. 12mo, 412 pages, 
illustrated, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Miss Timlow’s previous books, “ Dorothy Dot,” etc., 
have been for the younger children. In this she writes of 
life at boarding-school, and shows the interests and emo- 
tions of a lot of oa! girls. The book is one that can be 
cordially recommended. ' f 

That Miss Timlow knows girls well, we feel certain ; 
and some of her characters are well worth meeting.— 
Congregationalist, 


Nine Unlikely Tales for Children 
By E. NEspir. Fully illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


These unique stories are of the sort that will appeal in 
the strongest terms to the childish imagination. 


Bible Stories 


Retold by L. L. WEEDON. With 8 full-page 
color plates and over 70 illustrations in black 
and white by AMBROSE DUDLEY. With In- 
troduction by the Bishop of Ripon, W. Boyp 
CARPENTER. 4to cloth, $2.50. 


The stories in this” beautifully made volume are from 
Old and New Testaments, and are selected from such 
scenes as will make a deep impression upon a child. 


FIVE BOOKS FOR BOYS BY 
WELL-KNOWN WRITERS — 


Two of the Best 


By DoroTHY QUIGLEY. 12mo, 242 pages. II- 
lustrated, $1.25. 


A capital story of two boys, by this bright and popular 
author. 


Rob Roy Mac Gregor 
Highland Chief and Outlaw 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES. 12m0, $1.50. 


The Kopje Garrison 
A Story of the Boer War 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 12m0, $1.50. 


Forest Outlaws 
Or Saint Hugh and the King 
By E. GILLIAT. 12mo, $1.50. 


Under the Black Raven 
Or Saga, the King from out of the Sea 


By PAUL CRESWICK. 12mo, $1.50. 


Catalogues and Circulars descriptive of the above and our other Books, Calendars, and Cards sent free on application 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers. 31 W. 23d Street, New York 
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THE LITTLE COLONEL’s HOoLipays. By 
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an underpaid farm hand to that of a successful 


Annie Fellows Johnston. Boston: L. C. Page | cotton planter, Mr. Drysdale has illustrated the 


& Co.—Mrs. Johnston’s stories improve steadily. 
She writes about children who have all the love 
of fun and frolic, and even occasional mischief, | 
which children have in real life; but they are 
also well taught and have loving hearts. The 
Little Colonel reappears as fascinating as ever, 
or more so, now that she has grown older. A 
knowledge of the earlier volumes in the series 
is desirable, but not really necessary to the en- 
joyment of this one, which may be~ counted 
among the good books written for small girls 
which appear this season. 


THE AMERICAN Boys’ LIFE OF WILLIAM Mc- 
KINLEY. By Edward Stratemeyer. ‘Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. $1.25.—Mr. Stratemeyer’s bi- 
ography is written with care, and shows no 
signs of having been hurried through the press 
for the sake of timeliness. The whole story of 
McKinley’s boyhood days, his life at school and 
college, his army career, and his later develop- 
ment, is told with many anecdotes, related in a 
lively fashion; and there is no suggestion of 
padding. There is no doubt that boys will read 
the book with interest, and find it an incentive 
to more earnest personal endeavor. 


FERNLEY Houser. By Laura E. Richards. 
Boston: Dana, Estes & Co. $1.25.—The fifth 
of the Margaret stories is as bright and enter- 
taining as its predecessors, which is giving it 
quite praise enough. The three Margarets 
come together again, and the old house is shown 
to contain unsuspected treasures and secrets 
delightful to the hearts of girls. The pleasant, 
happy home times which Mrs. Richards de- 
scribes are not only interesting reading, but they 
give occasion for suggestions: of purpose and 
conduct that must surely appeal with influence 
to right-minded girls. 


Morcan’s Men. By John Preston True. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20.—Stuart 
Schuyler, the hero of Scouting for Washington, 
appears in this book as a captain of cavalry, and 
fights bravely for the liberty of the colonies. It 
deals with the South Carolina campaign, and 
gives a vivid description of the battle of Cow- 
pens, in which the British under Tarleton were 
defeated. The tone of the book is frank and 
manly, the adventures, though naturally exciting, 
are not unreal or exaggerated and the style 
is much better than that which is often ac 
cepted in books of this kind. 


TomMMy FostTer’s ADVENTURES. By Fred 
A. Ober. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. $1.—Mr. Ober’s main object has been to 
present plenty of information about the South- 
west Indians and the country of New Mexico in 
an attractive form, and this book might almost be 
reckoned as one of travels and history rather 
than fiction. Tommy is represented as an every- 
day, honest, wide-awake little fellow, who went 
out into the world by himself and really saw 
things. “He has a fine time among the Navajos, 
Zufii, Moqui, and Pueblo Indians, one of whom 
becomes his intimate friend and shares his 
adventures. 


PiInE RIDGE PLANTATION. — By William 
Drysdale. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.50.—In this story of a young man whose 
ambition and pluck lift him from the position of 


precepts of his two earlier books, Helps for 
Ambitious Boys and Helps for Ambitious Girls. 
Huntley Robertson and his sister shirk no 
amount of hard work in their attempt to make a 
happy home together, and the story of their 
trials and achievements will be interesting to 
others and also encourage thrift and industry 
quite as much as the more formal books of good 
advice have done. 


A LIGHTHOUSE VILLAGE. By Louise Lyn- 
don Sibley. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.—If one doesn’t mind the continuous dia- 
lect,—and nobody will mind it who reads a chap- 
ter or two,—these sketches of remote life on the 
New England coast, given mainly in dialogue, 
will be found freshly original and surprisingly 
true to life. There is a deal of human nature 
bound in between the covers. The shortcom- 
ings and eccentricities of the neighbors are set 
forth with uncompromising country frankness, 
and the humor and pathos of the book are quite 
spontaneous. The rural philosophy is worth 
considering. 


Marcot. By Millicent Mann. Chicago: 
A.C. McClurg & Co.—The story of the court 
shoemaker’s child, who was separated from her 
parents at the time of the Huguenot troubles in 
France, and who escaped to America with her 
nurse, only to be captured by Indians and pass 
through strange adventures, is full of romance 
and interest. Margot is a fascinating little 
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woman, who keeps her lovable characteristics 
through suffering and sorrow, and deserves the 
good fortune that is hers at the last. The 
story is told with animation. The illustrations 
are by Troy and Margaret Kinney. 


THE ROUND RasBiT. By Agnes Lee. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20.— These 
verses are such as small children love, rhyth- 
mical, singable, half-nonsensical, but true to 
child fancies. One imagines that they came 
into the writer’s mind as she sewed in the 
nursery with a small toddler to distract her at- 
tention from the tucks and ruffles, or that she 
crocned them at night over the little sleepy-head 
before putting him down on his pillow. There 
are rhymes for a baby and then more for little_ 
Number Two, and many a mother will be glad 
to add the book to her store. rf 


A Boy or OLD Japan. By R. Van Bergen. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This story for boys 
tells of the rejuvenation of Japan and its won- 
derful change from a federation of mutually 
autonomous oligarchies to a nation which in 
little more than a single generation has assimi- 
lated Eastern progress. It is told by one who 
knows and was himself a witness of many of the 
facts which are here interestingly set forth. He 
calls it ‘a true story of devotion, sacrifice, and 
self-restraint.” The illustrations are original 
Japanese color pictures,and add much to the 
interest of the book. 
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Miscellaneous, 


The annual assortment of cards and calendars 
sent out by Kaphael Tuck & Sons of Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, contains a fine variety of beauti- 
fully printed Christmas souvenirs, good examples 
of high-class lithography, apt illustration, and 
appropriate text. Among the largest is a calen- 
dar entitled “Sacred Art,” which gives represen- 
tations of the Sistine Madonna, Correggio’s 
“Holy Night,” the “Paul preaching at Athens,” 
and another Raphael Madonna, reproduced in 
colors. “Flowers of the Year,” with six large 
oblong sheets, accompanies its profusion of jon- 
quils, lilacs, wistaria, and other flowers, with 
stanzas from Tennyson. “Heart’s Delight” is 
quite as fascinating’as its name indicates, with 
its pictures of unusually pretty children engaged 
in various absorbing occupations. One of the 
most artistic calendars matches its sprays of 
graceful blossoms by girl faces equally pretty, 
and its rhymes have the advantage of corre- 

mding to the pictures. Among the distinc- 
tively literary calendars are two devoted re- 
spectively to Shakespeare and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, which are quite original in their make- 
up. Besides these there are a large number of 
dainty cards, many of them with artistic photo- 
graphs on fine paper, others brave with ribbons 
and silk cords, glowing with color, and expressive 
of Christmas good will. They include souvenirs 
suitable for all tastes. 


Literary Notes. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. are issuing for the holi- 
days a volume of selections from the books and 
sermons of the Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D., which 
has been edited by a lady in New York. The 
title of the book is Living by the Day. 


Books. Received. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Mr. Munchausen. By John Kendrick Bangs. $r.50. 
The Beacon Biographies. Henry W. Longfellow. 
George Rice Carpenter. 75 cents. 
ee Hamilton. By James Schouler. 75 cents. . 
A House Party. Stories by famous American authors, 


$1.50. 
From L. C: Page & Co,, Boston. 
The Rose Garden of Persia. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 


00. 
From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston, 
School and College and Character. By LeBaron Russell 
Bri, 
The 


$r.00. 
Marlowe. By Josephine Preston Peabody. $1.10. 
From the Massachusetts New Church Union, Boston. 
The Bread of Life. By John Worcester. $1.00. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Types of Naval Officers. By Capt. A. T. Mahan. 
As the Goose flies. By Katharine Pyle. $1.25. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
The Princess Cynthia. By Marguerite Bryant. $1.20. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. | 
Her First Appearance. By Richard Harding Davis. 
Hawthorn and Lavender. By William Emiest Henley. 
1 Baby, his Care and Training. By Marianna Wheeler. 
1.00. 
When Love was Young. By Roy Rolfe Gibson. $1.50. 
From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 

The Modem American Bible. St. Paul and the Letter to 
the Hebrews. St. John, Gospel, Letters, Revelation. 
From Hosmer H. Billings, Elmira, N.Y. 

In Time with the Stars. By Thomas K. Beecher. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Dames and Daughters of the Young Republic. By Ger- 
aldine Brooks. $1.50. 
From McClure, Phillips & Co., Philadelphia. 
John Forsyth’s Aunts. By Eliza Ome White. 
Lincoln, and Other Poems. By Edwin Markham. 
From Swedenborg Publishing Association, 
ermantown, Pa. 
Leaves from a Life-book of To-day. By Mrs. Jane Dear- 
born Mills. 7 
From the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
A New Catechism. By M. M. Mangasarian. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


By 


» hr.00. 
eart of the Road. By Anna Hampstead Branch. 


$2.50. 


Perhaps. Song for high voice. By Giuseppe Orsini. 
Carmena, Waltz. et for soprano and alto. By H, 
Lane Wilson. 


When the Land was White. Song for high voice. By 
Franz X. Arens. 

Dolcinelle. For the piano, By J. C. Macy. 

Merry Bohemians. For the piano. By W. F. Sudds. 

Panis Angelicus. Song for high voice. By César Franck. 

Pleasant Journey; The Solitary Flower; Notturno. For 
the piano. By A. Jul, Biedermann. 
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Disfranchisement and the Race Question. 
Army Reorganization. 

The Nurmal Development of the Navy. 
The Real Emancipation of Woman. 


OF. THE Roap,” will appear in the issues for 


The Memories of an Army Nurse 
Recollections of Walt Whitman 
England and the War of Secession 


CHRISTMAS GARDS 
CALENDARS and 
BOOKLET PACKETS 


Our well-known packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 7 Packs, postpaid, 
for $3.85. 10 Packs, postpaid, $5.80. 


No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
“ 2. “ s4cts.,roFine ‘* ‘ Booklet. 
se 3. ‘* $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards, x Set (four) 
Brownie Cards. 
» & _ $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
¢ ‘54 cts., 5 s “¢ ail different. 
“ 97 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
“ s4.cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
“ $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. 
“ 54 cts., 5 Fine Photos, Mounted, 
’ 8x Io size. 
‘ 54 cts., 25 Sunday-school Cards. 


{&@ Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS, £2r S123: Soars: mo two ake 


Por 54 cts., 25 Cards, notwoalike. 
Sample Paper by the Pound, 15 Cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 


5 Somerset Street, Boston 
Full Circulars on application 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr..Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of xg0r-1902. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


* Now ready: ° 
1. The Crime that Failed 
_ 2. Conditional Immortality. 
3. The Double Harvest. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Str - - - Boston 
The Spirit of God. By Prorap CHUNDER 


_ Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


A BRIEF OUTLINE FOR 1902 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ARTICLES 


FICTION 


George W. Cable will contribute a three or four part story under the title ‘‘Bytow HiLL” ; 
and a two-part story from EUGENIA B. FROTHINGHAM, the author of ‘Tue Turn 


RECOLLECTIONS 


Many interesting reminiscences will be published during the year, among others 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Beginning with the January number, the A7z/aztic will contain a department of comment on 
BOOKS, NEW AND OLD, conducted by H. W. Boynton. 

There will be a series of FOREIGN LETTERS, the best of LITERARY ESSAYS and 
POEMS, and the CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 


All new Subscribers for 1902 enrolled before Dec. 20, 1901, will receive the November and 
December, 1901, numbers free onapplication. Send postal card for Atlantic 1902 Prosp-ctus 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, BOSTON 
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Religious Toleratiou in the Territories. 
Education in the Philippines and in Cuba. 
The Organization of Labor. 

What Public Libraries are doing for Children 


February and March. 


By Emity V. Mason 
By Joun T. Trowpripce 
By Gotpwin SMITH 


Established 1798. 
NUMBER 110 
THE OL 


FARMER'S ALMANACK 


For 1902. 
ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


WILLIAM WARE & O0.,, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
Price, 10 Cents. Interleaved, 20 Cents, 


AUTOGRAPH CALENDARS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


A memorandum pad with fifty-three fac-simile auto- 
graphs of famous Unitarian men and women under senti- 
ments in their own handwriting. This year’s edition has 
an attractive new cover anda full-page calendar at the back. 


Price 50 cents. By mail, prepaid, 53 cents. 
For sale again at Fairs, etc., 30 cents each, with privi- 
lege of returning unsold copies, 


For sale at Room 11, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


| MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on veceipt 
of price by ; 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
PRICE 81.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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A Circle of the Globe. 


I started out around the world 
(Twas half-past five o’clock ; 

My hair was nicely brushed and curled ; 
I wore my Sunday frock) ; 

And east I went from Illinois 
As straight as I could go, 

Until I thought I’d got to Troy, 
Where lives my uncle Joe. 


But here, of course, I didn’t stay,— 
I had so much ahead. 
I took a ship at Boston Bay, 
And o’er the ocean sped. 
I wasn’t sick a single speck, 
And sailed with might and main, 
And didn’t stop for storm or wreck, 
And landed right in Spain. 


I went through Spain and Italy, 
And Turkey, Turkestan, 

And China, too; and next, dear me, 
I found I’d reached Japan! 

And here the ocean was again, 
Which I must cross once more. 

So in a boat I stepped, and then 
Set out and sailed for shore. 


Now ¢hzs was our America! 
I had no time to waste, 
But I went from California 
To Lllinois in haste. 
Because I'd heard the tea-bell sound, 
And mamma call and call, 
And left the world, so smooth and round 
On papa’s desk. That’s all. 
—Edwin L. Sabin, in the Churchman. 


For the Christian Register 


Thanks to Polly. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


There she sat,—dear old lady Shutt,—in her 
little adobe house, with a monkey-faced owl on 
one side of her and a parrot on the other,—a 
red-cheeked, roly-poly old woman, quite out of 
breath now with the effort of sweeping and 
dusting her room. 

“Folks think I’m too old and feeble to live 
here alone,” said she, smiling right and left at 
the owl and the parrot. ‘To be sure, I do grow 
rather hard of hearing. I might go to live with 
my boy Ben in San Francisco; but this is my 
home, and I guess, on the whole, I’m as well off 
down here as I’d be up in ’Frisco.” 

Mrs. Shutt’s adobe house was the oldest build- 
ing in town, and considered very picturesque, 
being half hidden under roses and heliotropes 
which blossomed all the year round. The small 
lawn was bordered with palm-trees, while a 
tulip-tree stood at the left corner of the house 
near the old well. A well with windlass and 
bucket is a rarity in California or, indeed, any- 
where else; and this was the only one to be 
found in the length and breadth of the little 
town of Pico. 

“Fifty feet deep,” said old lady Shutt, proudly ; 
“and the water is abgays cold. I pity People 
who have to use ice.” 

But, to-day, asshe sat in her big focker and 
looked out of the window, there was a cloud on 
her happy old face. 

“Deary me! John Greene promised to come 
this morning and mend that well-curb, I’m 
afraid it isn’t quite safe.” 

Tt certainly did not look safe. A saucy 
bronco, in browsing about the day before, had 
rubbed against the railing which surrounded the 
mouth of the well and broken out two of the 
boards. ~ 
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“If that bronco had fallen into the well er- 
Splash,’twould have served him right! Or, if the 
coyote that was screaming round here yesterday 
should tumble in, I’d be glad of it, only you 
can’t catch a coyote that way. What I’m afraid 
of is that some of the neighbors’ babies may 
happen along, bless their little white hearts ! 
I'll have to watch: out.” 

“You'll have to watch out,” echoed the par- 
rot. 

“Who? Who?” said the monkey-faced owl, 
scratching his white cheek with his claw. 

“None of your business who !” retorted Polly. 

The owl stared meekly at the parrot, and vent- 
ured no further remark. 

The good old lady made a dozen mistakes 
that morning in writing a letter to her boy Ben 
in ’Frisco, and let the bread burn while she 
stood at the window looking for John Greene. 
But in the afternoon, when she sat down to her 
sewing, she quite forgot the broken well-curb and 
thought chiefly of the little frock she was 
making, and of the pleasure Maggie Blaine 
would have in wearing it one of these days. 

She did not see a boy coming toward the 
house; and, if she had seen him, she would have 
thought he was old enough to take care of him- 
self. A boy so large as that could be in no 
danger of falling into her well! 

It so happened that this boy, Teddy Packard, 
was a stranger whose parents had just moved 
into the new green cottage on Cedar Street. 
He was wandering about to look at the town, 
and, espying Mrs. Shutt’s tulip-tree, had en- 
tered the lawn to get a better view of it. 
Then, stepping on the platform of the well, he 
turned the windlass, just for fun, and looked 
down into the well, wondering how in the 
world that deep hole came there and what was 
in it. Presently he slipped, —that boy of eight,— 
and fell head first into the well. Dreadfully 
frightened, he screamed with all his might,— 

“Papal! Papa !” 

Mrs. Shutt heard nothing,—her ears were 
very dull,—and would have gone right on turning 
the hem in the little frock if the parrot had not 
caught up the cry, and shrieked, “Papa! Papa!” 
at the top of his lungs. This’startled her. She 
sprang up, saying :— 

“What ay ail polly? She was asleep a 
minute ago.” 

“Who? Who?” said the owl. 

’ “None of your business who!” answered the 
parrot. 

But by that time Mrs. Shutt was out of doors, 
and had gone to the well and seen: for herself 
what had happened. 

“Keep your. head above water, little boy. 
Don’t be frightened,” said she. 

And, running for the ladder, which leaned 
against the fence in the back yard, she dragged 
it along as fast as she possibly could, and thrust 
it into the well. 

“Don’t cry, dear: I am coming,’’said she, puff- 
ing for breath, and began to descend. 

It was rather perilous. The ladder was 
seventy years old, and had been mended twice, 
while she herself was seventy, and weighed 


‘two hundred pounds if she weighed an ounce. 


However, she reached the poor boy, found him 
unhurt, and managed in some way to send him 
ahead of her up the ladder. Thus they both 
arrived safely at the top of the earth, and saw 
once more the sweet light of day. 

“The Lord be praised !” murmured the old 


Jady. 


For a whole hour after this she spoke not 
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another word. Then, opening her eyes, she 
found herself lying on her own sofa, saw the 
neighbors who had been working over her to 
bring her back to life, and said slowly, with a 
smile, “ All’s well that ends well!” 

This, which is mainly a true story, happened 
last year; and from that day to this Mrs. Shutt 
has been the heroine of the village, and her 
house is filled with all the good things money 
can buy. 

Teddy Packard considers her an angel with- 
out wings; and I don’t know how many times 
his mother has put her arms around her,—as far, 
I mean, as they will go!—saying, “You blessed 
soul, you saved my boy’s life!” 

And the modest old lady answers: “I did my 
best, dear. Do you suppose I would have let 
him drown if I could help him? But, if it 
hadn’t been for Polly, I shouldn’t have known 
he was in the well.” 

“Then Dll have to thank Polly, too,” laughs 
Mrs, Packard, going up to the cage and offering 
her a piece of cake. 

The parrot receives the cake, shakes her head 
at the monkey-faced owl, and cries out trium- 
phantly, “All’s well that ends well!” 


Dorothy’s Turkey. 


Two weeks before Thanksgiving the letter 
came from grandma asking papa and mamma and 
Dorothy to spend that day with her in the 
country. 

“Grandpa and I can’t eat our big turkey and 
the pumpkin pies all alone. Besides, Jeremiah 
wants to see Dorothy. So, daughter, thee must 
all come,” wrote grandma, in her quaint Quaker 
way. 

Jeremiah was Dorothy’s own pet turkey. She 
had selected him herself from all the others, 
because, she said, “he was the fattest and the 
speckledest, and he had the biggest gobble.” 

He was a beautiful turkey, and perhaps no 
one knew that better than Jeremiah himself. 
He had soft brown and white tail-feathers and 
a fine red crest. And, strange to say, he grew 
very fond of Dorothy. He would come to the 
back porch and call, “Gobble, gobble,’’ until she 
came out. He would eat corn from her hand, 
then he would strut proudly about the yard close 
to her side. 

Five days before Thanksgiving a big express 
package came from Cousin Mabel in the city. 
It was addressed in big black letters to Dorothy 
herself. 

Her own eager little fingers cut the stiff cord 
and pulled off the heavy papers. Then such 
shouts and screams of delight reached mamma 
at work in the kitchen that she left her pies and 
came flying in. 

On the floor sat Dorothy. A little ruffled 
gown lay on her lap. A long cape, with a 
pretty plaid hood, was over her small shoulders. 
A big, soft hat, with “really and truly” feathers 
was on one side of her yellow head. Dorothy 
herself was unwrapping a package. When the 
contents of this were disclosed, she dropped 
everything else and scampered round and round 
the room, waving before mamma’s astonished 
eyes a pair of dainty kid boots and two long 
stockings. And everything, from the gown to 
tiny buots and gloves, was red,—Dorothy’s own 
bright, beloved color. 

Of course, Dorothy wore her new finery on 
Thanksgiving Day when she went, with papa and 
mamma, on the early train to grandpa’s. 
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And almost as soon as she had kissed grandpa 
and grandma, and had hugged the old white cat 
and each one of her big family of white kittens, 
she slipped out of doors to find Jeremiah. 

Across the yard she sped. The sun peeped 
under the big hat to find the cheery little face, 
which always had a smile for every one. Jere- 
miah peeped out, too, from behind the corner of 
the barn. 2 . 

The flying little figure came toward him, 
waving its tiny gloved hands coaxingly, and 
saying, in the sweetest of voices:— 

“Jeremiah! Jeremiah! Why, what’s the mat- 
ter? Don’t you know me, dear? It’s Dorothy 
come to see you.” 

At the first sound of the voice, Jeremiah had 
raised his stiff red head and his pretty, proud 
tail threateningly. Then, in spite of the disap- 
pointed little quaver which crept into the win- 
ning words, he flew at his little friend, bristling 
all over, and gobbling his loudest, fiercest 
gobble. 

Poor little Dorothy turned, and flew back 
toward the house, Jeremiah in swift and 
angry pursuit. ~ 

The pretty cape blazed out behind like a big 
bright flame. The hat hung only by its ribbons, 
its Jong red feathers flapping like the petals of a 
fiery flower. 

Dorothy might have been mistaken for little 
Red Riding-hood herself flying from a hungry 
wolf, 

“QO mamma, mamma, mamma!” she wailed. 
“Jeremiah doesn’t love me any more at all; 


Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 
Grandma ran to the window. There was 
Jeremiah stalking about, his ruffled tail and 


blinking, beady eyes still showing signs of anger. 

“What did you do to him, dear ?” asked 
mamma, soothingly. 

“I just called him, and wiggled my fingers— 
so.” 

Grandma looked at the disconsolate little 
red figure. Suddenly she smiled. 

“Daughter,” she said, “hasn’t thee an old 
gown of Dorothy's in thy satchel?” 

Mamma looked surprised. Then she laughed. 

“Ves,” she said. 

So the old gray gown was put on. Next the 
black stockings and the well-worn black boots. 
Grandma wrapped her own little shawl of soft 
gray wool about her small grand-daughter’s 
shoulders, and set an old felt hat of grandpa’s 
on the yellow curls. Then she gave her some 
corn. 

“Now go find Jeremiah,” she said. 

Jeremiah was at his old post near the barn. 
Dorothy stole toward him timidly, saying win- 
ningly :— 

“Jeremiah—Jerrie—come, Jerrie. It’s Doro- 
thy—see, Jerrie.” 

Mamma and grandma, watching from the 
Piazza, saw Jeremiah come slowly up to the 
little girl. He looked her all over carefully with 
his queer, distrustful eyes. Then, with a low 
“Gobble, gobble,” he bent his proud head and 
ate the corn from the soft pink palm. 

When it was all gone, the two—Dorothy and 
Jeremiah—started off to find grandpa. 

“It was just my red dress and cape and 
things,” said Dorothy at dinner, “that Jeremiah 
didn’t like. Turkeys don’t ever like red, 
grandpa says. I’m so sorry, but they can’t help 
it. It’s just the way they’re made,—grandpa says 
80.”” 

At Christmas, Dorothy had her photograph 
taken to send to grandpa and grandma; and, in 
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spite of all mamma’s coaxing and explaining, 
she could not be prevailed upon to wear the 
new red gown.. : : 

“Jeremiah will be sure to see it, mamma,” she 
said, shaking her head soberly; “and you know 
he doesn’t like red.” 

When the photograph came, with a letter 
explaining why Dorothy wore her every-day 
gown, grandma smiled over her spectacles at 
the sweet, sunny face, and said,— 

“Grandma’s like old Jeremiah, little grand- 
daughter: she likes thee best*in thy little old 
gray gown.”—Alice E. Allen, in Sunday School 
Times. . 


The Bugles of Dreamland. 


Swiftly the dews of the gloaming are falling ; 
Faintly the bugles of Dreamland are calling. 
O, hearken, my darling, the elf-flutes are blowing, 
The shining-eyed folk from the hillside are flowing ; 
I’ the moonshine the wild-apple blossoms are snowing, 
And louder and louder where the white dews are falling 
The far-away bugles of Dreamland are calling. 
—Fiona MacLeod. 


Florida Water and the Lions. 


We had often heard that animals were very 
fond of perfumes. So Mamie and I saved our 
pennies, and bought a bottle of Florida water, 
which we took with us to the Zoo, You just 
ought to have heard the racket in the lion 
house. It was very near their dinner-time, and 
they were all hungry. The old lion and his wife 
were prancing round their cage, roaring with all 
their might. Their noise started the puma; and, 
when he began, he started the panthers. It was, 
I assure you, pandemonium let loose. 

So Mamie poured half of the Florida water on 
a piece of raw cotton and threw it in the lion’s 
cage. He stopped his noise, sniffed at it, rolled 
all over it, and acted just like a good-natured 
puppy-dog. He rolled over and over with his 
four big strong legs in the air. He was perfectly 
happy, and. forgot that he was hungry. Then 
Mrs. Lion came up and had a roll; and he never 
once snarled at her, as he so often does. They 
both were as nice and quiet as two pussy-cats. 
Mamie and I didn’t regret having spent our 
money on the perfume.—Lottie Canjield, in Our 
Dumb Animals. 


The Bell of Justice. 


A beautiful little story is told which is well 
worth repeating here. In one of the old cities 
of Italy, so the story goes, the king had a bell 
hung up ina tower in one of the public squares, 
and called it the “Bell of Justice,” and com- 


manded that any one who had been wronged |- 


should go and ring the bell, and so call the 
judge of the city to come and see that justice 
was done. 

In the course of time the end of the bell-rope 
rotted away, so a wild vine was tied to it to 
lengthen it. One day an old and starving 
horse, that had been turned out by its cruel 
owner to die, wandered into the tower, and in try- 
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ing to eat the vine rang the bell to which it was 
attached. When the judge of the city came to 
see who had rung the bell, he found this old 
horse. Then the judge sent for the owner of 
the poor horse and ordered that, since this 
animal, which had been so wronged, had rung 
the “Bell of Justice,” he should have justice 
done to him. He commanded the owner, there- 
fore, to take the horse home and to feed and 
care for him as long as he should live.— 
Apples of Gold. 


What Happened to Lloyd’s Toad. 


Lloyd was fond of. all the creation that lived 
in the garden, from the robins high up in the 
apple-tree to the little ants which built their 
homes in the gravel walks. He was always 
careful not to harm any of them; but some of 
them he thought more interesting than others. 
There was atoad which he called his own, and 
he fed it with crumbs every day. He liked to 
watch it as it hopped about among the plants, 
darting out its bright red tongue to catch any 
small insects which came in its way. 

One day Lloyd ran to his mother in the great- 
est excitement. 

“My toad is trying to get his skin off,” he 
cried. 

It was true. And, when Lloyd and his mother 
reached the toad, they saw him pulling his skin 
up over his head, in much the way that a little 
girl would take off her high-necked, long-sleeved 
apron, only it was harder work for him to do. 
But he tugged bravely away with his fore feet 
until he was free; and then what a bright new 
coat he displayed ! 

Lloyd was delighted, and he asked many ques- 
tions about toads and the way in which they 
changed their coats; and after that he was more 
fond of his toad than ever.—Zmma C. Dowd, 
in Our Little Ones. 


Little three-year-old Bessie was trying to 
dress herself one morning and managed to get 
her clothes badly mixed. Calling to her mother, 
she said: “O mamma, come and help me: I’m 
all upside out!” 
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Good News. 


For the Christian Register. 


Now and Here. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


I co not know what life may mean beyond this earthly goal, 
I only feel that now and here the sp rit has control; 

That, if our lives are true and deep in this restricted sphere, 
For what the future has in store we may not have a fear. 


I do not know what life may mean beyond this earthly goal: 

I only know that now and here life may be ruled by soul, 

That happiness may be diffused by altruism’s sway, 

That Love may be the loadstar, that shall lead us on our 
way. 


Of One Blood. 


This question about the exclusion of the 
Chinese is a very difficult one. 

I was in London in 1873, and I called at the 
Japanese Legation to see Mr. Arinori Mori, who 
is, according to many, one of the greatest men of 
the nineteenth century. He was, at that time, 
the Japanese minister in London. As it hap- 
pened, I was somewhat intimate with him. 
Indeed, I had met him here at a dinner party 
given by Mr. Hardy several years before, when 
Arinori Mori did not trust himself to speak in 
English. Ido not read the Japanese language 
well; but I had read, in Mr. Lanman’s transla- 
tion, Mr. Mori’s admirable book on America,— 
the best book perhaps of the last half of the 
century on an attractive subject. As it hap- 
pened, also, I had dined at his table in Washing- 
ton. In short, he liked me, and I liked him. 
So, being in London, I called, as I say, to see 
him. 

Well, as it happened, one of our exclusion 
acts against the Chinese had just passed Con- 
gress, or was just passing. Mr. Dryasdust will 
perhaps leok up the dates for us. The readers 
of the Register, and I who write, have not the 
time just now. Mr. Mori supposed, naturally 
enough, perhaps, that I, as “coming from Bos- 
ton,” was a “philanthropist,” which meant, at 
that time, a man with long hair who did not 
know what he was talking about. He sup- 
posed, therefore, that I approved in sentiment 
the Scott Bill, or whatever it was, and favored 
the influx of the Chinese into the Pacific States 
for the same general reasons for which I should 
favor the influx of south-western breezes from 
the Pacific, which would raise the California 
rainfall annually from ten inches to twenty-five 
inches. 

In fact, I thought that a very dangerous ex- 
periment which should overwhelm two small 
American States and one small Territory with 
four huidred million Mongolians or Taghy- 
lians. But this Mr. Mori did not know, more 
than this reader did one hundred words back. 
He wanted me to know what he thought all the 
same; and he said, with intense feeling, “If I 
were an American statesman as I am a Japanese 
statesman, I should resist the arrival of the 
Chinese in America with the last drop of my 
blood.” 

The anecdote seems to me worth printing, as 
showing the sentiment and opinion of a great 
man who knew what he was talking about. No 
doubt the questions are very difficult: Whatis a 
nation? And is it best, or is it not, that people 
of one nationality shall live together,—Sclaves 
among Sclaves, Turks among Turks, Kelts 
among Kelts, Teutons among Teutons? Shall 
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they all become one conglomerate race? At 
the Thanksgiving dinner shall young Nahum 
say, “My father was Michel, and my mother was 
Louise, his grandfather was John Bull, and his 
grandmother was the Sefiora Isabella Joanna, his 
father was Alexis Colocassis, and her mother 
was the Princess Carlotta of Mantua?” We 
remember all along that Saint Paul, Hebrew of 
the Hebrews, said to those Kelts at Lystra that 
God had made all men of one blood, whatever 
that may mean. And Paul of Tarsus is no 
mean authority. Does this mean that the 
Kelts of Lystra shall try to mix their language 
with the Aramaic of Saint Paul, or with Arabic, 
or with the language of the steward of the 
Queen of Ethiopia? 

There are in the world about a hundred and 
fifty million square miles of land, be the same 
more or less. Some of it is as crowded as the 
North End of Boston. Some of it has nobody 
to the square mile, In theory, as I believe, it 
will be a good thing when we can have eight 
hundred of the inhabitants of the world, be the 
same. more or less, on each hundred square 
miles. I shall be glad when I see things only 
so far subdivided that every one of the three 
hundred thousand families in Massachusetts 
has five or ten acres forits own. But I do not 
think that there is any law, human or divine, by 
which the twelve hundred millions in the world 
need be precisely divided among the hundred 
and fifty million-miles. Pray let them live near 
enough to each other to make afternoon calls, 

If they are to do this, we need not carry to the 
extreme the systems of international emigration. 
It will be a good thing to have a railway from 
Quebec to California. Many readers of these 
lines will travel on that road. Then it will 
probably be a good thing for the black race to 
resume its empire in or near the tropics. The 
Latin races will probably hold together and 
sustain each other. The Teutonic, Saxon, and 
Norse races have now about the share they 
need; and the Sclaves are not crowded. 

There is no evidence that China is crowded. 
Japan is in much greater danger of being 
crowded, because Japan is governed so much 
better than China. China seems to provide well 
for the mercantile and mining work of Eastern 
Asia. They are welcome in the Malayan 
Islands, 

On the northern half of this continent the 
intermixture of Italians, Bulgarians, Turks, 
Greeks, Russians, Scandinavians, Poles, Prus- 
sians, Saxons, Bavarians, Swiss, French, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Manx, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, 
English, Icelanders, and inhabitants of the Ork- 
neys, with the remnant of the aboriginal tribes 
and the ten million people of African descent, 
seems to promise, for the moment, problems of 
sufficient difficulty. 

And Arinori Mori’s advice was good, I think, 
that the Chinese question may be postponed to 
another number. EDWARD E. HAte. 


Correspondence. — 


... “I trouble you twice a year with ejacula- 
tions about the state of the ink market. The 
new century comes in with weaker ink than ever. 
Almost all my correspondents weaken their ink 
with water much more than they do their whis- 
key. Cannot a society be organized for the im- 
prisonment of ladies particularly who put water 
into their inkstands instead of crossing the 
room for the ink-bottle?” ... 


}word of comment. 
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The Pastoral Letter. 


We find in our Methodist, Congregationalist, 
and Episcopal exchanges very free criticisms of 
bishops, executive officers, and societies. Some ~ 
of our Unitarian readers would be shocked to 
tears or to wrath if we should allow such liberty 
of prophesying against those who are responsi- 
ble for carrying on our public work. For ex- 
ample: Follewing the Episcopal Convention, the 
bishops have issued a Pastoral Letter. It con- 
tains over 6,000 words, or about eight columns 
of the Christian Register. Concerning it the 
Churchman speaks editorially as follows: — 


“The form of the Pastoral Letter calls for a 
It would be captious and 
pedantic to subject the utterance of the bishops 
to a minute examination from the point of view 
of style; but it is only fair to insist that, if it had 
been more carefully edited, the present Pastoral 
would have better represented the great body 
from which it emanates. It is much too long, 
thus repelling those cursory readers whose atten- 
tion it is most desirable to gain. It is full of 
needless sentences, commonplace in substance 
and rhetorical in form. It employs archaisms 
to the point of affectation,—witness the numer- 
ous Aaths and the phrase ‘a month agone.’ 
It tends to become extravagant, either in 
sentiment or in expression, just when the 
note of simple seriousness is most needed,— 
for example, at the close of the paragraph 
devoted to the subject of anarchy, which is 
rendered turgid by such expressions as ‘ma- 
turity of malevolence’ and ‘giant monsters.’ 
Nor are these merely venial lapses of taste: 
they are on the contrary clear indications that 
the Pastoral fails in its main purpose, which is, 
or should be, to inspire the hearts and move the 
wills of Christian men and women. For such 
inspiration rhetoric will not suffice. Conviction 
is not carried by swelling phrases, but by simple, 
worthy, reverent words,—such words as the bish- 
ops themselves use when they say so effectively 
that ‘duty to man is forgotten because duty to 
God is denied.’” 


Fea Dallas, Tex. 


The Unitarian church at Dallas is now about 
completed. We have been holding services 
there during this month; and the audiences have 
numbered two hundred, one hundred and fifty, 
and one hundred and seventy-five during these 
three Sundays as against fifty each Sunday 
while we were in the hall. : 

The congregations are composed of the most 
intelligent, thoughtful, and highly respectable in 
every way of our citizens; and our prospects to 
build upa large and self-supporting congregation 
are exceedingly favorable. 

’ Our pews are to be of heavy antique oak, cir- 
cular in form, and the pulpit and pulpit furni- 
ture to correspond. We hope to have this in 
place early in December, and to have the dedi- 
cation some time in that month. 

The style of architecture is Colonial, a colon- 
nade in front supported by Corinthian columns, 
the whole building ninety feet in length and 
thirty-eight feet wide. There is a vestibule of 
ten feet in width and sixteen feet in length, and 
aroom on either side of the vestibule the same 
in length and twelve and a half feet in width. 
There are large sliding doors by means of which 
these three may be made practically into one 


So 
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room or by means of which they may be made a 


_ part of the auditorium. 


The auditorium has elliptical ceiling, beauti- 
fully tinted walls and ceiling, and the acoustic 
properties are excellent. The pews will seat 
three hundred; and, by using chairs in the aisles, 
vacant spaces, and in the rooms, we shall be 
able to seat five hundred people. 

The church is frame, finished on the inside in 
rough sand plaster ; but it is perfect in construc- 
tion, is beautiful, and highly satisfactory, 

We were fortunate enough to obtain a con- 
tractor from St. Louis, Mr. J. W. Thompson, 
who constructed the church out of compliment 
to some of the members of our congregation for 
actual cost, thus saving us $2,000. But the 
church and furniture have cost us $7,000, only 
$3,000 of which we have in cash. We have 
made arrangements to borrow $4,000 to enable 
usto meet our immediate indebtedness, hoping 
that our friends will make such contributions 
during the winter as to enable us to cancel 
these notes. This will enable us to have a 
church free of debt, and to go bravely forward 
in this noble field of sowing the seeds of the 
Unitarian gospel. D. C. LimpaucH. 


General Isaac Ingalls Stevens, 


Permit me in this way to call attention to 
the note upon the life and character of Gen. 
Stevens, under book reviews in the Chréstian 
Register for October 17. I wish that the volumes 
referred to might be read by every young man, 
and especially by the young men of our own 
household of faith, of which Gen. Stevens 
was a lifelong member, It was a happy thought 
upon the author’s part to dedicate his work to 
the youth of America. In these days of eager 
effort for civic progress, it is stimulating to have 
set before us the life and work of one who was 
an example in his singular devotion to high 
ideals of patrioticduty. Whether in military or 
civil life, Gen. Stevens, or Gov. Stevens as he 
is still named in the Pacific North-west, was dis- 
tinguished for courage and strength,—“mindful 
of his might and reckless of chill fear.” 

WILLIAM G, ELIoT, JR. 


Church News. 


Occasionally we receive a savage letter be- 
cause an account of church news is abridged by 
the editor. We understand perfectly the disap- 
pointment of authors at having their produc- 
tions cut down. A very long experience of 
that has made us wondrous kind toward this 
infirmity. Still, it should not be difficult for 
correspondents to realize that a certain propor- 
tion must be observed in the contents of a 
paper. A church social, no matter how well 
written the account of it may be, even if it gives 
the names of all the young ladies who “ poured 
tea,” and entertained the company with singing 
or readings, in the nature of the case would 
have to be cut down or excluded altogether, if 


its appearance would crowd out the resignation: 


of the Tremont Temple pastorate or matters of 
similar moment, or even be disproportionate 
with the space given to events of world-wide 
interest. Of course there is a natural tendency 
to regard what happens in one’s own neighbor- 
hood as of great importance, just as each mother 
considers her own baby “the best child that 
ever was,” An editor, however, has to perform 
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the ungracious task of discriminating between 
babies. We wish to say, however, that Watch- 


‘man correspondents, for the most part, are 


exceedingly reasonable. They understand the 
situation, and are not piqued because the Watch- 
man is edited instead of being thrown together. 
Watchman. 


The Lesson of a Noble Life. 


On Tuesday, November 19, died in German- 
town, Pa., Thomas Meehan, one of the most 
eminent of vegetable biologists, an honored 
member of all the leading scientific societies of 
America, and the recipient of marks of dis- 
tinguished recognition from some of the most 
famous scientific organizations abroad. 

It is not chiefly as a scientist, however, that 
Mr. Meehan’s life presents an example most 
worthy of emulation by the young men of the 
present time. It is as the noble man of high 
jdeals and purposes, who subordinated to pub- 
lic duty and public service private pursuits and 
inclinations,—it is as such a man that his life has 
special lessons for us. That Mr. Meehan was 
an ardent and active Unitarian is a reason for 
no self-complacent gratulation or idle boasting 
on our part, but for the true pride that sees in 
such a life the outcome of the ideals of a free 
and inspiring faith put consistently into practice 
during along and active career. _ 

Mr. Meehan once said, in speaking of his 
deafness to one similarly afflicted, that, as he 
looked back on his life, he was inclined to re- 
gard what had once seemed such a terrible loss 
as the source of his truest success in life; for it 
was his deafness, rendering social intercourse 
difficult, that threw him back upon science as 
his dearest friend, and led him to devote himself 
to the studies and research in botany that made 
him finally the greatest living authority in some 
departments of his work. That he should with 
his inborn scientific tastes have become, when 
practically, as it seemed, cut off from the outside 
world by almost complete deafness,—that he 
should, under these circumstances, have become 
a great botanist, is not so surprising; but that, 
having attained among men of science a very 
eminent position, having had thrust upon him 
honors, responsibilities, and employments that 
admirably suited his tastes, and that-were quite 
sufficient to occupy his time, he should have 
voluntarily entered into public life, given up a 
large share of his valuable time, but, more than 
this, relinquished pursuits that were most con- 
genial for work that could not but have been 
often distasteful,—in that he did this consists 
the truest greatness and the most inspiring ex- 
ample of his life. 

In 1882 Mr. Meehan became a member of 
the Common Council of Philadelphia; and from 
that time until his death, amid all the corrupt 
selfishness and ignorance that characterized too 
often the action of the municipal government, 
Mr. Meehan stood always for all that was pure, 
honest, and of good report. Not only did he 
uphold the right against the wrong in all cases 
of dispute, but he originated many of the move- 
ments, such as that, ¢.g., for small parks or open 
squares in the congested districts of the city,— 
movements that have done much to keep Phila- 
delphia (so far as she has been kept) abreast of 
other cities in municipal care for her less 
favored citizens. All those interested in im- 
proving the moral and physical environment of 
the children in the crowded districts of the city 
found in Mr, Meehan a sympathetic, patient 
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listener, a wise counsellor, and, if the plans re- 
quired municipal legislation for their further- 
ance, an energetic and enthusiastic advocate in 
councils. Nor must mention of his great work 
for the schools of Philadelphia be omitted. 
From 1882 until January, 1901, a member of the 
Germantown School Board, and also of the Com- 
mittee on Schools of Councils, Mr. Meehan 
worked early and late to improve the condition 
of the public schools and to provide adequate 
accommodations for the children of the 
city. 

Hearing so often from our business men. in 
the driving rush and hurry of American life, 
that they have not ¢#me to devote to public af- 
fairs, that they cannot afford it, and that, more- 
over, “it is distasteful to associate with the kind 
of men one meets in politics,” one cannot but 
pause in reverent astonishment and admiration 
before this life, so unselfish, so disinterested, so 
truly patriotic. Would it not seem natural that 
to the man of scientific tastes, of quiet, studious 
habits, more even than to the active man en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, the interruptions, 
petty, yes, and great annoyances, and misunder- 
standings of public life in a modern municipality, 
should be most distasteful? And yet, with all 
these drawbacks and the added disadvantage of 
deafness,—a disadvantage quite sufficient of it- 
self to have deterred most men from active 
public service,—he has made for himself such a 
record as may well entitle him to the gratitude 
not only of every Philadelphian, but of every 
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true lover of his country. May the record of his 
life not only inspire gratitude, but the resolve 
to emulate the noble example set before us! 

M. T. M, 


The Benevolent Fraternity. 


The sixty-seventh annual report of this so- 
ciety, one of the longest established and most 
efficient of the missionary and philanthropic in- 
stitutions of this city, has just been issued. It 
gives abundant evidence that the Fraternity was 
never more active in good works than to-day. 

The Benevolent Fraternity greatly appreciates 
its new, commodious, and cheerful offices at the 
Parker Memorial Building, where its secretary 
may be found every morning from Io A.M. to 
1 P.M., to answer calls for service or impart in- 
formation concerning its work. 

A brief mention of the activities of the five 
branches now sustained by the Fraternity may 
be in place. At Bulfinch Place Church, Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot worthily continues the 
work so nobly maintained for nearly half a cen- 
tury by Rev. S. H. Winkley, and still enjoy- 
ing his fatherly interest. This work is so 
profoundly personal that it shrinks from public 
mention, but reference at least is due to the 
memorable service done by Miss Edith Jones in 
the Young Men’s, or “Red, White, and Blue,” 
Club, of which she is the guiding spirit. Her 
success is an inspiration to all her fellow-work- 
ers in the Fraternity. 

At Channing Church, Dorchester, Rev. Mr. 
Saunderson by his bright preaching and earnest, 
untiring efforts is building up a vigorous young 
society. 

Morgan Chapel is laboring under difficulties, 
but carries on its meetings, classes, and charities 
with unabated zeal, chiefly at the Barnard Me- 
morial, until the handsome and convenient new 
structure now being erected for its use by the 
Fraternity shall be ready for occupancy. 

The North End Union is so crowded every 
evening with young life as to'make it difficult to 
properly conduct the industrial and other classes, 
the gymnasium and amusements, which it sus- 
tains for the good of the foreign elements in 
that section of the city. At its ethical school 
last Sunday two hundred and eighty-six children 
were present. There are two boys for every 
seat inthe game-room. The illustrated lecture 
courses draw large audiences. The mechanical 
classes in printing, plumbing, etc., are doing fine 
work; and the superintendent, Mr. Samuel F. 
Hubbard, and his assistants are incessantly 
busied with the general supervision of the year’s 
work and play. 

The Theodore Parker Memorial—The new 
work which has been begun here is interesting 
to Unitarians, because it is, perhaps, the only 
so-called Institutional Church within the denomi- 
nation. The Sunday evening service is quite 
well attended, the audiences, ranging from two 
hundred to five hundred, are made up of old 
members of Mr. Parker's society, former adher- 
ents of Rev. Messrs. M. J. Savage and B. Fay 
Mills, and residents of the neighborhood, with a 
sprinkling from other Unitarian churches and 
suburban residents. All seats are free. A 
chorus choir of thirty voices, under experienced 
direction, furnishes delightful music; and the 
congregational singing from Mr. Wendte’s new 
book, “Jubilate Deo,” is especially hearty. 
After the service asociable is held in the parlors 
adjoining the memorial hall, which is well 
attended and enjoyable. It is intended to add 
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musical features, an occasional brief address, 
and light refreshments (“communion,” Brother 
Ames calls it), to this social gathering. 

At 12.30 the Parker Memorial Science Class 
keeps up its sessions, now maintained for many 
years by Mr. Parker’s old-time parishioners, who 
also hold a dinner and go on a picnic annually. 
A Sunday-school is planned for Sunday morn- 
ing, but under another name and with somewhat 
different methods. There is also a likelihood of 
the resurrection of the Forum, which Mr. Mills 
instituted, for the discussion on Sunday after- 
noon of ethical and social questions of the day. 

The week-day activities consist of evening in- 


dustrial classes in dressmaking, millinery, cook- 


ing, wood-carving, modelling, printing, etc., 
under competent instructors and at a merely 
nominal fee. The building is finely equipped 
for all this work, and some seventy young men 
and women are already enrolled. Classes in 
physical culture are conducted in the gymna- 
sium. The chorus choir meets weekly for drill. 
A course of weekly lectures and entertainments 
is held on Wednesday evenings in the smaller 
or Fraternity Hall. A delightful concert was 
given on the 27th inst. by Mr. Arthur Foote and 
assisting artists, Miss Marguerite Dietrick, Anna 
Miller Wood, George J. Parker, and Clarence E. 
Hay. Rev. Thomas Van Ness is to follow with 
his unique and charming lecture-recital, “Wag- 
ner’s ‘Parsifal,’ as heard at Bayreuth,” with musi- 
cal illustrations. Lectures by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Rev. Edward Cummings, Henry 
D. Lloyd, Profs. Goodale and Bolles, and the 
pastor, are announced; also, a series of dramatic 
performances and an occasional dance. A 
unique feature will be the social receptions. The 
first is to be givenon January 15 to the honorary 
lady vice-presidents of the Theodore Parker Fra- 
ternity, Mesdames Ednah D. Cheney, Julia Ward 
Howe, and Mary A. Livermore. It is hoped 
that the Fraternity may meet in the same way 
Dr. E. E. Hale, Rev. Messrs. M. J. Savage, 
Robert Collyer, and other eminent guests during 
the winter. 

The Parker Memorial owns a fine electric lan- 
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tern, the gift of Mr. John C. Haynes, which 
greatly adds to its lecture facilities. 
lowing are theSunday evening announcements for 
December: December 1, “The Gospel of a Kind 
Heart”; December 8, Rev. Edward Cummings 
will preach; December 15, the first of a series 
of illustrated monthly lectures by the minister 
on Art in the Service of Religion,—special topic, 
“The Religion and Art of Egypt,” eighty views ; 
December 22, “The Real Meaning and Perma- 
nent Value of the New Testament Stories of the 
Birth of Jesus”; December 29, “A New Year’s 
Discourse.” 

Finally, it should be said that the edifice is 
open daily from ro A.M. to Io P.M.; that the min- 
ister, Rev. C. W. Wendte, or one of his assist- 
ants, is always present to greet or serve all 
comers; and that already the cheerful and com- 
modious parlors and reading-room are a favorite 
evening resort for persons dwelling in the 
crowded neighborhood. Such is the work car- 
ried on by the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
in Boston, and made possible by the generous 
gifts of our Unitarian churches and laity, who in 
times past and present have been loyal to the 
spirit and example of that noble pioneer in 
philanthropy and social reform, Dr, Joseph 
Tuckerman. 


Jasper L. Douthit’s Work. 


Our friend and fellow-worker, Jasper L. 
Douthit, is greatly desirous of getting together 
a library in connection with his Lithia Springs 
centre. He tells me that for a radius of some 
twenty miles there is no public library outside 
Sunday-school and perhaps one public school. 
Such a library would be of service to the peo- 
ple roundabout and to the occasional visitors 
to the Springs. The farmers and day-laborers 
of the district are ready with material and labor 
for a simple building, which will serve for read- 
ing-room and also for occasional chapel services. 
Will not some of our ministers and others, 
knowing this, like to send Mr. Douthit a book 
or two, either of their own authorship or easily 
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spared from their book-shelves, or to send him 
the wherewithal to get a book or two? It 
would help him in the devoted work he is doing 
and be a friendly recognition of that work. I 
venture this word wholly without Mr. Douthit’s 
knowledge, but knowing what is in his aim and 
hope. F. L. Hosmer. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


Church Building Loan Fund. 


TRUSTEES’ MEETING. 


The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund met this day at 3 P.M. Present, Messrs. 
Eliot, in the chair, Brown, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 
Piper, Putnam, and St. John. The records of 
the last meeting were read and approved. The 
treasurer reported balance on hand $8,034.19, of 
which $6,500 was appropriated. 

The standing committee made the following 
recommendations, which were adopted : — 

1. Voted, To loan to the People’s Church of Onsted, 
Mich., the sum of three hundred and fifty dollars, without 
interest, this loan to be fully secured in accordance with 
our rules, and to be repaid in ten annual instalments of 
thirty-five dollars each, the money not to be paid from our 
treasury unless it shall be sufficient to free the society from 
all other indebtedness. 

2. Voted, To loan to the First Unitarian Church of Oak- 
land, Cal., the sum of four thousand dollars, without 
interest, this loan to be fully secured in accordance with 
our rules, and to be repaid in ten annual instalments of 
four hundred dollars each, the money not to be paid from 
our treasury unless it shall be sufficient to free the society 
from all other indebtedness, provided that the usual 
personal guarantees are given. 

3. Voted, To loan to the Unitarian Congregational Church 
of Hackensack, N.J., the sum of two thousand dollars, 
without interest, this loan to be fully secured in accordance 
with our rules, and to be repaid in ten annual instalments 
of two hundred dollars each, the money not to be paid 
from our treasury unless it shall be sufficient to free the 
society from all other indebtedness. 

It was stated before voting to make the above 
loans that the American Unitarian Association 
was not likely to call for the $5,000 voted 2d 
November, 1900, for some months; and, as 
these applications were pressing, it was thought 
best to act on them at once. 

The list of parishes in arrears was considered ; 
and it was voted to refer it to the president, 
treasurer, and Mr. Putnam to take such action 
as they think best. 

Adjourned at 4.20 P.M. 

WILLIAM TAGGART PIPER, 
Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


NOTES. 


The unions of Florence, Holyoke, Amherst, 
and Northampton held a union meeting at 
Northampton, November 24, at which Mr. 
Atherton gave the address. 

The Bedford Union united in a meeting with 
the guild of the First Parish at Concord on No- 
vember 30. 

If all the enterprising unions in or near Bos- 
ton will be represented at the sale at 25 Beacon 
Street on Saturday, December 14, the proceeds 
of the Holiday Fair can be materially increased. 
All articles now in the hands of the Executive 
Committee must be sold on that date : therefore, 
bear it in mind, and do your part toward making 
this sale a success. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES, 


Topic for December 15, “The Real Jesus.” 
John vi. 42: “And they said, Is not this Jesus 
the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we 
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know? How doth he now say, I am come down 
out of heaven?” Mark vi. 3, 4: “Is not this 
the carpenter, the son of Mary and brother of 
James and Joseph and Judas and Simon? And 
are not his sisters here with us? And they were 
offended in him. And Jesus said unto them, A 
prophet is not without honor, save in his own 
country, and among his own kin and in his own 
house.” 

“Jesus himself summed up the law and the 
prophets in this one phrase, Love God and man. 
For him this was the root of all duty, the crown 
and completion of all character. If he lived 
out this maxim, he succeeded in reaching what 
was to him the summit of human excellence. 
He did live out this maxim; and, passing by all 
minor considerations, we may take that as the 
true key to what he was and what he has ac- 
complished. 

“Nowhere else, it appears to me, either in the 
annals of history or among the creations of the 
poetic imagination, have we the record or the 
image of a human soul so completely governed 
in all its acts and thoughts by a love for man so 
perfect and divine. Such freshness, spontaneity, 
and intensity of spiritual impulse cannot easily 
arise out of our modern life. 

“This warm, deep tide of wonderful love; this 
outpouring of a flood of divine compassion over 
the world’s want and wretchedness; this entire 
devotion of the heart to the good of one’s fellow- 
men,—leaving no room for any trace of vengeful 
feeling or desire,—all this is high above us, 
almost as the heavens are high above the earth. 
It would be most unjust and anfair, in the light 
of such knowledge of other religions as we now 
possess, to say that nowhere else is there any 
approach to the perfect love of Christ. We 
should hold no quarrel, even with one who 
thinks he sees in other great saints who have 
been loving and stainless, the equal of Christ’s 
perfections. It is a question only of what one 
sees, and let us expect no man to report other- 
wise than as his vision dictates. To me it seems 
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that there is in the love of Christ distinctly a 
more healthful tone, as compared with those 
who may be called in some sense his peers. The 
suspicion of something morbid in their hearts, I 
do not find inhim. He did not merely pity men 
for their wrongs: he loved them for the god-like 
capacities he saw in them. He did not look up 
to the heavens in anger, indignation, or despair 
for the wrongs suffered here below, but only in 
patient confidence that these would be at last 
redressed. He looked upon the imperfect hearts 
of men, his brethren, as the gardener may look 
upon his plants. He loved them for the beauty 
they might unfold, and he longed with passionate 
earnestness to help the Almighty Father in lift: 
ing up and strengthening their feeble life. Many 
others have Joved in this fashion, praised be 
the name of the Lord. Butin the love of Christ 
there is a steadfastness, an intensity, and a 
serenity quite beyond any other human source 
from which this wondrous light of the spirit has 
shined upon us. 

“But still more clear and unquestionable is his 
supremacy, when we come to speak of his love 
toward God. Then we must give him a place so 
much higher than all others, where he stands so 
unmistakably kinglike in his sole superiority, 
that we are ready to bow our hearts before him 
with the words ‘Lord and Master’ upon our 
lips. None other has lived in such perfect 
consciousness of a divine presence within and 
round about him. None other has so walked 
with God, or so felt his spirit blended in inti- 
mate communion with the Infinite. Never in 
word or deed is he found shut up within his own 
individual self, but always he shows us his deep 
feeling that selfhood is linked with Deity. 
No other life began to disclose to them, nor 
is there any other which unfolds to us, such sus- 
tained and unclouded consciousness of union 
with the life of God. Many philosophers have 
taught the immanence of the divine presence; 
but no other has so lived in this truth and felt 
its kindling power in every smallest movement 
of will and thought and desire. 

“And this, the true glory of the life of Christ, 
is the chief glory of all human existence, so far 
as men are able to attain it. The real measure 
of a human soul is the extent to which it has 
come into rightful relations with the existence 
beyond itself. We have all partially adjusted 
ourselves to some small fraction of the uni- 
verse, and we feel transient intimations of bonds 
that knit our spirits into close and unbroken re- 
lationship with the Universal Life. Here was 
one who felt that widest bond of union as 
vividly and as deeply as we realize any of the 
special relationships that join us to our fellow- 
men. Hs soul therefore reflected; not merely 
an image of the kingdom of heaven on earth, 
but something of the strength and beauty of 
that infinite order which comprehends all ages 
and all worlds. The life of Christ is our witness 
that the spiritual development of man may be 
carried so high, at length, that the common 
heart shall become sensitive to and aware of the 
life that pervades all things, and shall know it- 
self enfolded by the Divine Presence, even as 
our bodies are held within the embrace of the 
invisible air.".— Rev. Howard NV. Brown. 


The Sunday School. 


The lessons by Miss Amelia M. Mulliken for 
Primary Classes, published by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society in the December pam- 
phlet, include a great deal of Christmas song 
and sentiment. The pictures are appropriate 
and tasteful: they refer almost entirely to the 
birth of Jesus. In the first service for the 
month is an admirable reproduction of the 
Sistine Madonna, There are poems from Long- 
fellow and other equally good sources, and the 
conyersation for the teacher is happily put. 
The entire series has now reached lesson six- 
teen. As I have said before, they are prepared 
by a skilled kindergartner and meet a want 
which has never been quite filled in our Unita- 
rian Sunday-school manuals, Price for the pam- 
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phlet, twenty-five cents. Price for the pictures, 
fifty cents per hundred. 

There was never so much thought given to 
subjects by our Sunday-schools as at the present 
time. I mean by that the shaping of courses, 
the preparation of statements of belief, and the 
right guidance of devotional exercises. A fresh 
instance of what is going on comes to my notice 
in a leaflet which has been forwarded from Hart- 
ford, Conn., entitled “Unitarian Belief.” It repre- 
sents a lesson prepared for our Sunday-school in 
that city, beginning with the question, ‘What is 
the object of the Sunday-school?” followed by 
another question, “What is religion?” and so on 
through many vital interrogations. The answers 
are excellent, and are intended to be memorized. 
The whole is followed by “Our Faith” and one 
or two other declarations of purpose and belief. 
This all tends to pre-empt the memory of the 
pupils with a valuable basis. On these simple 
statements the personal structure of faith can 
be reared. 

In our Hartford church a pleasant event 
recently occurred. Mr. Ezra M. Cutting, who 
has been very active for the Unitarian cause, 
was presented with a watch, the occasion being 
his departure for New York City. Mr. Cutting’s 
departure leaves a vacancy not easily filled. 
Every good worker counts, but it is to be hoped 
that from the Sunday-school will arise successors 
for all those who have at any time made strong 
our Zion in Hartford. 

The annual appeal of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society to the churches and Sunday- 
schools goes out this week. The directors ask 
as a special favor on this seventy-fifth annual 
anniversary of the society’s career that early at- 
tention be given to the matter. Too often the 
subject is brought up hastily and very late, and 
the sum contributed is thereby materially less- 
ened. Where it is feasible, the joint giving of 
the congregation and the Sunday-school will 
not only make the gift a heartier one, but 
largely increase the sum total. The money is 
needed to carry out plans which are intended to 
benefit the Unitarian denomination. 

I suggest to all those having Sunday-school 
affairs in hand to look into the following Sun- 
day-school helps lately published by the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society : — 

The new Attendance Card system. 

The new Sunday-school Record Book. 

The New Sunday-school Class Book. 

The Sunday-school Attendance Thermometer. 

New Christmas Card, with Statement of 
Faith. 

Reprints of Popular Christmas Services. 

The large card “Therefore” in two colors. 

The decisive way in which certain idle ques- 
tions are answered by progressive Sunday- 
school workers stands in great contrast to the 
labored and pedantic effort to answer such 
questions which once prevailed. For instance, 
the editor of the Sunday School Times dilates on 
one of these Sophomoric questions as follows, 
and the whole thing is very sensible : — 

“In Bible study, as in most lines of effort, we 
all have the privilege of choosing things that 
are of most practical importance to those who 
need special help or guidance. Yet many Bible 
readers, and even so-called Bible students, spend 
a great deal of time in trying to get an answer 
to questions which are of little importance. For 
instance, it takes time to find out which is the 
middle verse or letter in the Old Testament or 
the New; but this effort has been made. And 
quite as unimportant matters are the objects in 
research in some Bible classes or normal classes 
of this twentieth century. The leader of an 
Illinois normal class thus tells of a question 
that has been exercising its members : — 

“The question came up last Sunday in our 
normal class as to which God created first,— 
man’s body or man’s soul. Please answer 
through the columns of your valuable paper. 

“Why should we want to know? IE it is 
important to ascertain the fact, why not look to 
the Bible? The Bible says (Gen. ii. : 7), ‘God 
formed man,... and breathed into his nostrils 
[so man must have already had nostrils] the 
breath of life; and man became a living 
soul,’ But whether man’s soul was then first 
created, or had already existed myriads of ages, 
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which many deem the question of questions, the 
editor neither knows nor wants to know. It is 
more important to him to learn from the Bible — 
how to use his body and his soul in God’s 
service to-day, whenever they were created.” 

In this connection I might point to another 
proof of progressive movement in Sunday- 
school teaching. In the same paper, the Sunday 
School Times, frank discussion goes on over the 
problems of the day. The editor believes in 
evolution; but, when he says so immediately, he 
receives letters of condemnation, together with 
some of approval. A California correspondent 
told the editor that there was nothing better 
calculated to create infidelity than the evolution 
theory. To this the worthy editor makes reply 
as follows :— 

“One advantage of the ‘evolution’ theory is 
that it brings out differences of opinion among 
Bible readers and readers of the Sunday School 
Times. And, of course, there is gain in intelli- 
gent discussion on such a subject. One sort of 
readers is positive that ‘evolution’ is an aid to 
infidelity, and that at the best it tends to under- 
value and depreciate Bible teachings and the 
accuracy of the inspired record concerning the 
processes of creation. Another sort of readers 
finds in it fresh evidence of the truth in the 
book of Genesis as it stands. Recently a note 
on this subject appeared in these columns, in 
response to an ‘Alabama Bible student.’ This, 
as usual, called out comments on both sides of 
the question. 

“Among the most eminent advocates of evo- 
lution as God’s method of creation have been, 
for long years, pronounced Presbyterians, loving 
the Westminster Catechism, and attached to the 
confession of Faith. Yet our California corre- 
spondent will probably be privileged to doubt 
evolution without being counted heterodox by 
his many Presbyterian brethren who disagree 
with him. He will probably gain new and 
larger views of Bible truth as the years go on, 
and so ought we all to do.” 

Bland, but decided! 

Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. J. Lonsdale 
Dawson, having satisfied the committee on 
fellowship of his fitness. for the Unitarian 
ministry, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. W. L. Chaffin, chairman; D, W. 
Morehouse, secretary. 


Meetings. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, on Thursday, December 12, at eleven 
o’clock. These meetings are open to all inter- 
ested in the work. 


New York Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The first meeting for the year was 
held at the Parish House of All Souls’ Church, 
November 20. The afternoon meeting opened 
with a good attendance. The subject was “My 
Method of Teaching”: (a) Primary, Rev. W. R. 
Hunt; (4) Intermediate, Rev. Edward Aborn; 
(c) Advanced, Rev. T. R. Slicer. At the conclu- 
sion of the addresses the subject was further dis- 
cussed by members of the union. The evening 
session opened with an attendance of sixty-five. 
Rev. Merle St. C. Wright was the speaker, and 
his subject “Selection and Training of Teachers.” 
Teaching is a moral matter : therefore, one should 
look first not to the cultured and intellectual, 
but to the amiable, lovely nature,—those who 
have lived and lived well. Yet all this ethics 
must be based on and backed up by deepening 
and broadening truth. Among the practical 
troubles in obtaining teachers are the refusals 
of those who are too busy, don’t know enough, 
are not good enough. Others have no dis- 
cipline, are confused, not clear, not fertile in 
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resource. Others are preoccupied or tired from 
their own pursuits in life. ..An ideal school, 
perfectly practical, is one where the superinten- 
dent has things to do and gets them done, has ca- 
pable teachers, good teaching. Should be placed 
on basis of other schools, having paid teachers 
and tuition for instruction. At present, however, 
the Sunday-school is the leak of the church. 
Stop the leak as best you’ can, and be thankful 


for what you have. Indirect selection a good 
method,. Pick out raw material and train it, 
then 


ie it to work. Even then one must con- 
tinually use such material. Only way is to 
keep going. Get genuine ability, steadiness of 
character. The minister should be a help to 
superintendent, He should have the facts in 
regard to his congregation which should help 
in selection of teachers. He should know the 
best text-books or make his own. In con- 
clusion the speaker dwelt on merits of teachers’ 
meetings, public lectures for teachers and 
parents, Bias conference, the aim of all these 
methods being always to inspire. 


Churches, © 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Rev. James De 
Normandie will conduct the Wednesday noon 
service December 11. 


Bulfinch Place Church, Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches: A cordial invitation is extended to 
all who may be interested to attend the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Ministry-at-Large on 
Sunday, December 8, at 3 o’clock. Dr. Joseph 
Tuckerman began his work as minister-at-large 
in December, 1826; and Bulfinch Place Church 
is in the direct line of succession from that time. 
The commemorative services will be conducted 
by Rev. Thomas Van Ness, president of the 
Benevolent Fraternity. An historical sketch of 
the origin and work of the ministry-at-large will 
be given by Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, followed 
by addresses by Rev. S. H. Winkley, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Edward A. Horton, and 
Rev. Francis G. Peabody. 


Albany, N.Y.—A very interesting Thanks- 
giving Day service was held in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, in which the Jewish congregation 
of Temple Beth Emeth and the congregations of 
All Souls’ Universalist and of the First Uni- 
tarian Churches united. Rabbi Lyons preached 
the sermon. This was the first time that the con- 
gregation of Temple Beth Emeth had ever 
worshipped outside of the temple on Thanks- 
giving Day. The church was filled. 

The new organ that was purchased during 
the past summer gives universal satisfaction. 
It adds just the equipment the church needed. 

The programme of Unity Club for the year is 
full of interest. The attendance at the meetings 
of the club is larger than ever. A large number 
of the members are interested in the Wednes- 
day night conferences on *The Development of 
Religion as an Experience of the Heart.” 


Belfast, Me.—A unanimous call has been ex- 
tended to Rev. Harry Lutz of Rockland, Mass., 
to become pastor of this church. Mr. Lutz has 
accepted, and will begin work here Jan. 1, 1902. 


Dighton, Mass.—Rev. A. Judson Rich: In 
connection with the regular church services a 
course of first-class concerts and lectures, given 
in the Parish Hall, proved a decided success. 
They were an educational and an elevating 
influence. It was conceded on all hands that 
nothing of the kind had ever before been so 

enerally patronized and so highly appreciated 
= the public. The course was not started for 
any material purposes whatever, although one 
person stood behind any possible financial de- 
ficiency. The four church concerts—Harvest, 
Christmas, Easter, and Children’s Sunday—were 


apueyed by large and appreciative audiences. 
A 


ne choir has been organized which has 
done good service and helped to increase the 
audiences. The various denominational ob- 
jects, besides charitable contributions, were re- 


_ membered, the A. U. A. collection being larger 


than before for years. The Young People’s 
Guild, the Sunday-school, the Women’s Alliance, 
and the Ladies’ {ndastrial have all worked with 
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zeal, each.in its special sphere of action and 
life. The congregations have shown some in- 
crease, and new helpers have come forward to 
share in the responsibilities of the “faithful 
few.” A marked feature of the social life has 
been that the people, irrespective of church 
lines, are found at each other’s suppers, con- 
certs, and lectures, and aiding in hearty fashion 
to increase brotherly love and to rejoice in 
things conducive of benefit in common. 


Farmington, Me.—Rev. H. A. Whitman is 
supplying the pulpit here in the absence of the 
pastor. 


Jamestown, N.Y.—Rev. Walter H. Tay- 
lor: On Sunday, November 17, our society was 
given the pleasure of a visit from Prof. 
Christie of the Meadville Theological School. 
Mr. Christie conducted the services in the 
evening worship, preaching on the story of the 
growth of the New Testament canon. Such 
visits bring our people into touch with our 
neighboring theological school, and our church 
looks forward to other like occasions. The 
clear and most scholarly address of Prof. 
Christie was listened to with pleasure; and an 
impression was given, not always recognized, of 
the strong and decided positions held in our 
school on this question. 


Melrose, Mass.—Rev. T. J. Horner: A 
careful examination of the books of the church 
shows that.the increase in the number of fam- 
ilies that have sittings in the church has been 
102 per cent. in two years. Eleven new families 
have appeared at church this fall, the most of 
whom will eventually become affiliated with us. 
This is the inspiration of our thanksgiving. 


New London, Conn.—Surely, all friends of 
our mission churches—and who is not a friend 
to such ?—will rejoice to know that the fair re- 
cently held for the benefit of the Unitarian So- 
ciety of New London, Conn., was in every way a 
success. The united efforts of our Women’s 
Alliance and the Unity Club resulted in a much 
needed fund for the furthering of our work, and 
we had the pleasure of meeting many new 
people and of discovering unexpected and un- 
suspected friendliness among others whom we 
knew only “by sight.” We are especially in 
debt to the sister organizations which responded 
so generously to the appeal of the Alliance, and 
have sent our written thanks to every donor 
save those who, while contributing to our suc- 
cess, did not allow us to know from whence the 
gift came either by written word or tell-tale post- 
mark. We hope that all such are faithful 
readers of the Register, and will here find the 
thanks which we are unable to send more direct. 


Ord, Neb.—Rev. Enoch Powell arrived here 
early in the summer; and, as the result of his 
work,-new interest has been infused into the 
Unitarian’ society here. An attractive and con- 
venient church building has been erected. The 
dedication service was held on the evening of 
November 7, Mr. Southworth, the Western sec- 
retary, preaching the sermon, Mr. Marsh of 
Lincoln making the offer of prayer and extend- 
ing the fellowship of the churches of the Mis- 
souri Valley to the new society at Ord. A large 
congregation was present at the dedication ser- 
vice, and the church was filled again on the fol- 
lowing evening to listen to an address by Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis of the National Alliance. In 
this city of eighteen hundred people there is no 
public library; and, as usual, the Unitarians are 
taking the initiative. A room on the first floor 
has been set aside for this purpose, and Mrs. 
Davis has taken upon herself the responsibility 
of providing the books. Donations from Omaha, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Kansas City, and 
Chicago, have-already been promised through 
her efforts. ' 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—The Unitarians of 
Salt Lake City are enthusiastic over their choice 
of Mr. Thacher as their minister. His sermons 
command the closest attention and interest, and 
he is growing with the people in the town as 
well as his own congregation. This is proven 
by the new faces in the audience and the fact 
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that he is invited by outsiders to address socie- 
ties and take part in other services. 

Mr. Thacher has lectured at the Woman’s 
Club and preached in the Jewish synagogue. 
Next week he lectures at the Ladies’ Literary 
Club and conducts the chapel exercises at the 
Utah State University. A Presbyterian minister 
has assisted him in his own services for two suc- 
cessive Sundays. 

Mr. Thacher has been ill with the grippe the 
last two Sundays, but managed to preach. 
Members of the congregation have conducted 
the rest of the services and the Sunday-school. 
A Shakespeare Class has been organized with a 
membership of about forty. 

The Ladies’ Unity Circle is prosperous and 
working hard, sociables are in prospect, and a 
church fair started. 

Time, we hope, will tell a good story, and bring 
us anewchurch. People hesitate to change for 
uae more definite than meetings in a theatre 
or hall. i 


Scituate, Mass.—Rev. Joseph C. Allen: 
The resignation of Mr: Allen to accept a call to 
the church at Yarmouth, Me., closesa success- 


Business Notices. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co.—The extensive addition 
to the elegant establishment of Messrs. Bigelow, Kennard 
& Co., Washington and West Streets, will be a pleasant 
surprise to their many friends. They have devoted the 
entire’second floor.of their building to the display of their 
fine collection of clocks, bronzes, pottery, and numerous 
objects of art for which the firm has long been so well 
known. The generous floods of light which the large 
windows afford add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
splendid Grueby and Rookwood wares, so. temptingly dis- 
played. This beautiful apartment is easily reached from 
the main floor by means of a broad steel staircase and 
elevator. That part of the store heretofore occupied by 
these goods will nowbe used for silver, giving much needed 
room in the main store, where will be found, as usual, 
a vast stock of diamonds and gold work, watches, silver, 
ivory, leather goods, etc. 


Originality in Furniture—One of the best ex- 
amples of courage on the part of a furniture designer is 
exhibited in another column of this paper to-day in the 
engraving of a sideboard which is now on sale at the ware- 
rooms of the Paine Furniture Company. It is absolutely 
unique in its plan and scheme; and, while kept rigidly 
within the limits of small space, it introduces half a dozen 
advantages that are only possible in the largest size of side- 
board, Itis a most complete production, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder ~ 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


2sth ult., by Rev. James Eells, Dr, Frederick Taylor 
Lotd and_Mabel Delano, daughter of the Jate William 
Warland Clapp, all of Boston. 

In Quincy, 2rst ult., by Rev. Ellery C. Butler, Dr. 
Samuel Crowell, of Dorchester, and Nelly Washburn 
French, of Quincy. 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
Funeral 


== Undertakers 


= and Embalmers = 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... 
... Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected 
) with the establishment. 


WANTED 
LADY who, wishes to travel would like a position 
as companion to an elderly lady or invalid or as 
chaperon to young rls. Very best of references, Ad- 
dress “E, T, M.,” Chertalion Register Office, 
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ful ministry here. When Mr. 
church, affairs were most unpromising ; and it 
was felt that only summer services could be 
maintained. The church has so gained in 
strength that services have been held every Sun- 
day in the year, and they will now be continued. 
Mr. Allen has been equally successful outside of 
his church in bringing about co-operation among 
the various churches, organizing a number of 
union meetings and overcoming the rivalry ex- 
isting before. The work among the young peo- 
ple has been encouraging; and Mr. Allen leaves 
a united church, looking hopefully to the future. 


Ware, Mass.—The church here has extended 
a hearty, enthusiastic call to Rev. Oliver J. 
Fairfield to become pastor. Mr. Fairfield has 
accepted the call, and began his work here on 
Sunday, December 1. 


Wichita, Kan.—A reception was given in 
this city on the evening of November 19 to Mrs. 
Davis and Mr. Southworth, which was largely 
attended by representative people of the city 
Mrs. Davis spoke of the work of the Alliance, 
and Mr. Southworth of the Unitarian field in 
the West. Mr. Vail has done in the last few 
months a remarkable work. Plans for the 
church building are already in hand, and the 
work of the new church will soon begin. 


Willimantic, Conn.—Rev. Martin K. Scher- 
merhorn of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., has consented 
to undertake the work of reorganizing the Uni- 
tarians of this place, now holding services in a 
hall and endeavoring to build a Unitarian 
church. 


Personals. 


Rev. Edward P. Pressey of Montague, Mass., 
will begin the publication of a monthly maga- 
zine the 1st of January, entitled Country Time 
and Tide. One department of the magazine, 
“Arts and Crafts News,” will be conducted by 
Frederick A. Whiting, secretary of the Boston 
Arts and Crafts Society. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged........ $7,037.10 
Nov. 4. New South Church, Bo: 
tional (in all $15).. 5.00 
5. Society in Bene on accoun' 21.50 
6. Mrs. James H. Jolliffe, Ware, life 
membership for her husband... .-. 50.00 
7. te Congregational Society, Hing- 
Jaoe o oialeian aoe sie nipaeesis Sena site ete 125.00 
8. First J Parish, Hingham. os 434.00 
x1. Society in Arlington... soe 208.50 
11. First Parish, Concord. ae 500.00 
12. Miss Mary B . Gard; nD, 
INNS ces ealaweureonte < 100.00 
15. Society in Framingham. 128.00 
19. North Society, Salem, on acco 105,00 
1g. Society in Hopedale etaeaaeee 574.72 
19. Society in Trenton, N.Y.... 40.00 
19. Society in Milford, N.H...... 15.85 
19. Sunday- nee in ‘Arlington Rese bisitais 10.00 
22. James F. Mallinckrodt, St Louis, 
Motes cope aiete  axioladtotesian tasisee 2.00 
25. Mrs. Henry Pickering, Boston, ‘‘to 
meet the expenses of an investi 
tion in Cuba”.....< 500.00 
25. Society in Madison, 50.00 
2s. Society in Plainfield, N. 
(in all $47.79) «+ os is 13.00 
25. Society in Underwood, Minn...ss ss. 5.00 
27. New York League of Unitarian 
Wromieliercssh cciecat cts pulgess anbeaoite 10.00 
27. First, Congregational Society of Ja- 
maica Plain, Boston..+......ss+ sess 741.00 
29. Society in Hopedale, additional Ga 
all $509.72)... 25.00 
29. Mrs. Altred Hills, “Wellesley Hills.. 10.00 
$10,710.67 
Noy. 26, Bequest of the late Mrs. Mary A. 
Fitch of Erie, Pa., less collateral 
inheritance tax of 5 per cent.«....+6 475.00 
27. Bequest of Thompson Baxter of Bos- 
ton (South), as final payment. 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


the 


Acknowledgments of Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society. 


Donations since Oct. 1, rgor : — 


Oct. 8. Mrs. Mary T. Porter........+ $10.00 
16. Dighton, Mass., Sunday-scho! 3.00 
19. St. Louis, Mo., Church of Unity : 
* day-school needs cece esses cues ce 10.00 
23. Nashua, N.H., Sunday-school.. 10.00 

23. Syracuse, N.Y., ary femorial Sun- 
day-sch OOluiewiacse wicheldbwnsaee 10,00 


Allen took the | Nov. of 


245.00 
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Portsmouth, N,H., South Parish..... $25.00 
ee burg, Mass ' ‘Sunday-school Bae 10,00 

7. Wilmington, Del., Sun Cg hcio ys oe 5.00 
33. Arthur F. Estabrook........ we 10,00 
16. Augustus. “ 10.00 
16. Mrs. S 25.00 
16. Caleb Chase 10.00 
16, Reece Glover 10.00 
16. Mrs. te 20,00 
16. Mrs. 10.00 
16. Warren Sawyer....- 10.00 
16. George W. Weld. 10.00 
16. S, A. Carleton........ 25.00 
16. Mrs. Thomas Talbot. 10.00 
16. Hartley Lord........- £0.00 
16. S. H. Howe.......- 10.00 
16. Benjamin M. Jones... 10.00 
16. Mrs. Otis Norcross... 10.00 
18, William H. Baldwin.. 10.00 
18. Miss E. T. Holmes 10.00 
18. John C. Haynes.. 15.00 
18. Miss Mary P. Baco £0.00 
18, LeWsicdenines 4 10.00 
18. Mrs. R. M, Barnard.. 10.00 
18, Mrs. John S. Osgood. 10.00 
58. Mrs. Isaac Fenno.. 10.00 
18. Stephen Salisbury.. 10.00 
18. E. W. Clark....0.2 25.00 
18. Charles E. Inches.. 5.00 
1g. A. Shuman..... 10.00 
20. D. Webster Kin 10.00 
zo. M. J. Vickery.. 10,00 
20. George Wiggles orth 10,00 
zo. Bernard Jenney....... 10.00 
20. Mrs. an be tOusis 10.00 
20, Mrs. S, W. Farwell.. 10.00 
20. Frederic H. Hedge.. 10.00 
20. Miss A. E. Appleton.. 10.00 
20, Miss Annette P. Rogers. 10.00 
20, James W. Tufts.. 10.00 
20. Mrs. C. W. 1.80 
21. Ebed L. Ripley. 10.00 
21. Henry S. Bean. 10.00 
21, Mrs. Austin C. 10,00 
21. George E. Adams 10,00 
2r. Mrs. S. R. Pratt...... 2.22 
23. George B. Live oc: 10,00 
23. Mrs. Oakes A. Ames. 10.00 
a5: SP} i Jonesisers verses 10.00 
25. Mrs. A. T. Leighton.. 10.00 
26. Samuel P. Mandell. 25.00 
26. Lucius G. Pratt..... nate 10.00 
29. Miss H. E. Freeman........sssse sees 5.00 
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ere and Chere. 


There is in the interior of Brazil an Indian 
tribe which has a highly ingenious telephone. 
Pits are dug in the floors of two neighboring 
huts, a mile or less apart, and filled with chips 
of wood, India-rubber, and other sonorous or 
elastic materials. They are then covered with a 
rubber membrane, and on speaking into one pit 
the words can be heard at the other pit. 


In St. Louis the nut-cracking industry gives 
employment to a considerable number of per- 
sons. There are three plants in the city. The 
nut-crackers are driven by electricity, each nut 
being fed individually into the crusher. After 
the shells are cracked, the nuts are winnowed by 
an air blast and the meat is picked from the 
cracked shells by hand, women and girls being 
employed. 


On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
a thin coating of 


PURE REFINED 


PARAFFINE 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 


acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 

useful in a dozen other ways about the 

house. Full directions in each package, 
Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


(26) [December § rgoi 


ESTEY 


“pire CHURCH ORGANS 


Catalogue, prices, and terms on appli- 
cation 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
180 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Factories: Brattleboro, Vt. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit hd 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


Ul 
NOW READY: j 
1. Our Dead President. 
2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
3. Good Government for the City. 
4, Another Year. 
5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 
6. What the Church can do for the World. 
7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 
9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 
ity. 
Series ‘‘To Young Men and Women.” 
8. I. What Life is For. 
10. Il. Education for Life. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


DECEMBER 5 1901] (27) - 


; Pleasantries. 


“Just before Badmun was sent to prison, he 
bought a set of books, to be paid for in instal- 
ments.” “What did he do thatfor?”’ “He said 
it would*make the time seem shorter.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


A butter-merchant felt that he had given his 
wares the strongest possible recommendation 
when he hung this Dame on a tub of butter: 
“Superior butter 6¢. per pound. Nobody can 
touch it.” ; 


When King James vowed that he would 
punish the Londoners by removing his court to 
some more loyal place, the lord mayor replied 

. that, if he carried out his threat, he hoped he 
be a please leave the river Thames behind 


“The zdea that you don’t know where hell is !” 
said a little girl recently to the daughter of a 
well-known Unitarian clergyman; “and your 
father’s a minister, too!’ “Oh, well,” answered 
the little one, serenely, ‘you see I haven’t even 
begun to study geography yet.” 


In the household of a prominent Boston 
clergyman the children were asked at the break- 
fast table, on Thanksgiving Day, to tell why they 
were thankful. When papa put the question to 
the youngest, she replied, “I am most thankful 
that I’ve been vaccinated, and that it took, and 
that it is all over!” 


A Boston woman is conducting the culinary 
education of a young Italian girl. “I wish these 
eggs to be boiled exactly three minutes,” she 
said one morning. “But, signora, I have no 
clock to tell me when that time is gone,” said 
the gentle-voiced Italian. “Clock! Why, cer- 
tainly, you have the kitchen clock! What do 
you mean, Tita?” “But has not the signora 
forgotten,” said the girl, deprecatingly, “she told 
me this morning only that the kitchen clock was 
too fast ?” 


Two neighbors in Worcester, Mass., had a 
lawsuit about a cock, which the complainant 
declared to be a nuisance, while the defendant 
maintained his right to keep a cock and hens. 
A patient in the insane hospital, reading about 
it, wrote the following verse :— 


There was a vociferous rorcester, 
Which lived in the city of Worcester. 
And the neighbors all said, 

“A prize for his head!” 

This noisy, vociferous rorcester, 


“Come along wid me to the hall,” said Mr. 
Herlihy to his neighbor, Mr. Nolan. ‘There’s 

oing to be a free lecture, and the subject is 
‘The Fall of Man.’” “I dunno as I care to lave 
me own home the night,” said Mr. Nolan, who 
sat gloomily nursing a bandaged arm. “If it’s 
falls from horses he’s talking about, I’m niver 
likely to have wan, for lack of money ; and, if it’s 
falls from anything else, from bicycles to lJad- 
ders, I don’t need to learn. Me last was down 
the cellar stairs, and I’m thinking I’ll kape to 
home while ricollection is frish in me mind !” 


Bishop Whipple of Minnesota visited England 
in 1888, and preached the opening sermon at the 
Lambeth Conference. He was assigned as a guest 
to two elderly ladies, who the next morning mani- 
fested a change of manner, reserved and cool. 
The bishop was puzzled till one of the hostesses 
said, “Bishop, did you not say you were 
‘Bishop of Minnesota’?” “Certainly,” he re- 
plied. “But, bishop,” said she; “there is no such 
place on the map.” “Let me see your map,” 
said the bishop. It proved to be nearly a hun- 
dred years old. The bishop’s production of 
more recent geographical authority dispelled the 
cloud of distrust and made the house as sun- 
shiny as before. 
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ON UNIQUE LINES. 


The woman who rightly values originality will be 
delighted with this sideboard, It is absolutely unique 
in its plan, and it introduces half a dozen advantages 
that have never been possible before in a Board of this 
small size. 

There is a semi-closed top with two-thirds shelf 
above, a 46inch landscape mirror, a 6-compartment 
bottle drawer, and 2 drop-floor cellarettes. All this with 
the usual linen drawer, lined compartment silver drawer, 
extra drawer for serviettes, etc. 

The wood may be either weathered or golden oak 
in quartered grain, the trimmings are of brass, and the 
interior finish is in bird’s-eye maple. It is a most artistic 
and complete sideboard, offered at a very low price. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., | 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 
NEW 
HOTEL 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSET: Ly 190% eee esse cere sees snes cone $30,024,072- 
BELLEVUE | PURI YEMus, Cotes. cates: als 
adjoining ieee $3,043,498.27 


Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. sie 


GILLOTT'S. PENS, 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

President. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F, TRULL, yee. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


= SEND FOR SAMPLES 
URC. 


IMPROVED 
CUSHION FELT 


oe 
_ 
a G.W. BENT& CO. ~S 
ee 
eee 53 CAUSEWAY. ST., Boston | 
When you buy a 


Wheeler Reflector 


you buy the best made. Let us con- 
vince you that this is true. Made for 
oil, gas or electricity. State needs and 
send for our vee catalogue. Address, 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 


xoo Purchase St., Boston, Mass, 


AND PRICES 


Educational. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
» FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOO 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N. T. ALten and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D- 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


WEST NEWTON 
MASS. 


MENEELY & CO. milwitnes: 
»® BELL FOUNDERS 
Watervliet, West Troy, N. ¥- Only Highest Grade 
, CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 
We want Unitarian settlers. We want to 
NO , modify the religious sentiment of this sec- 
tion. Will give liberally for that pur- 
pose. Have the only Unitarian church in Virginia, and 


the best health resort. Come or write E. S. Reap, 
HIGHLAND SPRINGS, VA. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


om |b 


HURCH 


ARPETS prices. es 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
WASHMINCTON BOSTON. 


ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., “BE 


ST... 
CPP.BOYLSTON ST. 
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Four Magazines f 
are often asked “How Can You Do It?” The answer is simple—we are “wholesalers.” We sent 
almost 80,000 subscriptions to the Review of Reviews last season (over 10,000 in a single week); over 
80,000 to the Cosmopolitan; and immense numbers to other magazines. Our checks accompany every order, and 


publishers are relieved of large expenses for advertising, circularizing, etc. Naturally, therefore, we get the lowest pos- 
sible prices—these prices are given exclusively to us—and we give the public the benefit of them. 


LAST SEASON MORE THAN 300,000 PEOPLE TOOK ADVANTAGE OF OUR REMARKABLE OFFERS 


Our Great Family Offer “¢.520c3 diesy” 


Regular Price 
Success (“ew or renewal), = = ~ a -00\§ 
Review of Reviews (nw). . . —. 2.50 In Value 
Current Literature (zew), or New England Magazine may be substituted, 3.00 s 


Cosmopolitan (new or renewal), « a - 4.00 : 
The a Good Housekeeping or the Designer may be substituted. Our P rice Only 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly (222.7, T2008 | Personal Checks Accepted) 
The Household, Good Housekeeping or the Designer may be substituted. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS 


The “ dollar-magazines " from which you may choose, in the following offers, are the Cosmopolitan, Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, the 
Househoid, Good Housekeeping, and the Designer. REGULAR PRICE OUR PRICE 
SUGGESS, and any one of the above dollar-magazines (mew or renewal), . « « . oy ey ey $2.00 $1.50 
SUGGESS, and any two of the above dollar-magazimes (ew or rencwa/), . + . «+5. «© « 3.00 2.00 


SUGGESS, { Res they ecrenne ee, land any one of the above dollar-magazines, (mew or renewal), 5.00 2.50 


SUCCESS, and Leslie’s Weekly (new or renewal), 2. « « »« 5.00 2.753 


SUGGESS, { Posehn! begga eset } and any two of the above dollar-magazines (new or renzwal), 6.00 3.00 


SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (zew), and Current Literature (eww), 3 : k 3 = ‘a 3.00 
SUGGESS, Current Literature (zew), and New England Magazine (zew or renewal), . . 7.00 3.00 


Review of Reviews (7ew ie’ Ly 
SUCCESS, : (ew), \ and Leslie’s Weekly 3.99 3.75 
or Gurrent Literature (ew), (new or'renewal) 
SUCCESS, Rev. of Rev. (zew), Current Literature (xew), and New England Magazine (new or renewal), 9.50 4.00 
SUGCESS, New Eng. Magazine, Current Lit. (zew), and North American Review (new), = ie 4 12.00 5.00 
All the magazines on our list are controlled exclusively by us for clabbing purposes. None of the periodicals can be secured at these remarkably low 
clubbing prices except through, or tn combination with SUCCESS. 


RENEW ALS 3 New or renewal subscriptions will be accepted at the above prices for all magazines in our list (including SUCCESS) except Current 

= Literature, the Review of Reviews and the North American Review, for which all subscriptions must be new; but present subscribers 
to these three magazines muy renew their subseriptions through our offers by adding one dollar for each renewal subscription to the combina- 
tion prices named. Tiuusters from one member of a family to another are not new subscriptions. 


@ur Great Educational Offer 


Success (new or renin ale : * “$1.60 a | I 4 In Value 
Norte American KR “} nee), - 5.00 
$ 


or LESLIE’S WEEKLY (zew or; e i 
Review of Reviews (.°%,% ~ 


@ 
New England Magazine (sew or renewat , D enewal subscription 
to any two of ihe above dollar-magazines nh. g 3 "Ig ed. 
& 


Gurrent Literature (zew), “ ech ae 3.00 


YD, 
New England Magazine (sew or renewal), or a ne. Sy : Subscription (Personal Checks Accepted) 
to any two of the above dollar-magazines may be su aN 


( These four magazines will keep you in constant touc. ; | ae of thought on all the burning questions of the day) 


SUBSTITUTIONS - Anew subscription to The Review o1 ews, a new subscription to Current Literature, and a new or renewal 
* subscription tothe New England Magazine may be substituted each for the other. The Cosmopolitan. Frank 
Eeslie’s Popular Monthly. Good Housekeeping, The Desizner, and The Household may be substituted each for any other, except 
SUCCESS. A subscription to SUCCESS, either new or renewal, must be included in every order. _ : 
Subscriptions will commence with issnes requested wherever possible to furnish copies; otherwise with issnes of the month following that in which 
the subscription is received. 
subscribing to SUCCESS asa Christmas present for all their ‘“* business family ” will not only do a kindly deed, but will reap a 
EMPLOYERS Sanaise oe the Hae oo efficiency and faithfulness of their working force, through the inspigation and encouragement wien 
SUCCESS brings to 


° eo 
3.00 


For Only 


A can give their pupils no more appropriate and valuable gift than a 
Sunday School Superintendents and Teachers subscription to SUCCESS, whie aay exercise a far-reaching in- 
———————_———n— nee _ fluence upon their lives. 


* SEND ALL GRDERS AND REMITTANGES T 
AMagazinee™ . bg 


A subscrplinmsp| LHe Success Company, *” tina New York 


ae C Copies of above periodicals may be obtained from your newsdealer, with whom orders may also ; H 
Ee the best possible be left, Write for free bocklet, “How to organize and conduct a Magazine Circle.” - Superb Holiday 


B Christmas Gift (= emmememe 3 : Se sues 


Fo 


We want representatives for SUCCESS in every city, town and vitlaze—in every church, school, parish and neighborhood ; ‘ 


